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This Greatly Enlarged New Edition is a Major 
Revision With Many Exclusive Features 













More than an exciting editorial achievement, the 
1960 World Book makes important new contribu- 
tions to education. The revised and expanded 
twenty-volume World Book Encyclopedia offers 
tested visual aids such as Transvision, a new “‘three 
dimensional”? map program, and thousands of new 
or revised articles. Illustrations are more interest- 
ing, more numerous than ever. In fact, no other 
reference set has ever been more 
precisely organized and system- 
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an investment of an additional 
$2,800,000 in creative costs to : 
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Education?” A. Verne Wilson dis- 
cusses the objectives of the music 
program. Quoting a report by a Har- 
| vard University Committee, he says: 
| “Precisely because they wear the 
warmth and color of the senses, the 
CONTENTS arts are probably the strongest and 
deepest of the educative forces.” 
Succeeding articles deal with the 
Music EpucaTion For CHILDREN contributions of the classroom teacher, 
Why Music Education?>—A. Verne Wilson ............ 6 — specialist and principal to the 
oe s ¥ * ci music program. In her article, Fran- 
Classroom Teachers Can Teach Music!—Lula Kilpatrick 11 


ces Andrews outlines some of the re- 
For Better Classroom Music—In-Service Education— sources available to the school in pro- 
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| In this issue... 
NATIONAL ELEMENTARY ¢ ... our theme articles are devoted 
to the area of music education in the 
elementary school. Plans for this is- 
eo & sue were developed in cooperation 
q with another NEA department, the 
| Music Educators National Confer- 

ence. 

In the lead article, “Why Music 
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The Principal’s Influence on our Cultural Life—Oleta A. In this issue, you'll also find two 

REE Ss pe Re See! Rice WN Ee ncaa 23 non-theme articles. “Traditional or 
. a . . F man Liberal Curriculum?” by Wallace B. 
The Principal’s Role in the Music Program—Orville B. 1 Cu cul : ji © 

Aftreth ef Appelson reviews the basic philoso- 


phies of two different approaches to 


Resources for Music Instruction—Frances M. Andrews 30 the curriculum and points out their 


Listening—A Basic Part of Music Education—William C. implications for the principal. Wil- 
Ee Py LA 0 Dh ee eae 33 liam Broomall’s delightful story on 
| Using Phonograph Records to Teach Music—Jack M. page 49 is sure to give every principal 
og RRO a RRR ere ap eae oe eae tr 37 a few chuckles. 
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\Traditional or Liberal Curriculum?—Wallace B. Appelson 45 Also this month, we are carrying 
‘etl ; : : ‘ , et extensive information about the De- 
\The Principal—Experiences Unwritten!—William L. * : 
partment’s 1960 Annual Meeting and 
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photographs and brief biographies of 











= the candidates for office. And on page 
’ @ 5 you'll find more comment about 
3 Dollars—How Important Is It to You?—Vincent J. the proposed increase in DESP dues. 
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Kindergarten through Grade 6 


Teacher's Guides, Guide and Accompaniments, and Recordings 


¢ Explains in great detail how to teach and use 
the materials for the best possible musical 
results. 


¢ Provides specific instructions alongside 
many of the songs in the children’s books. 


« Gives explicit directions and helpful suggestions in the Guide 
and Accompaniments and in the Teacher's Guides for teach- 
ing each song. 


¢« Presents extremely simple piano accompaniments that the 
average teacher can play easily. 


¢ Furnishes the child with a wide variety of musical experiences 
which increase his enjoyment and understanding of music. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


55 Fifth Avenue 300 Pike Street 351 East Ohio St. 
New York 3,N. Y. Cincinnati 2, Ohio Chicago 11, Ill. 
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The Most Important Gift 


That day is entrenched in my memory. I remember seeing—really for the first time—the 
awesome bulk of the big grand piano in the living room. | remember hoisting myself onto the 
bench, sitting there with my legs dangling in mid-air and staring at the array of w hite and black 
keys. | remember looking with dismay at the big sheets of funny writing perched on the music 
rack. I was four-and-a-half years old. And I was starting to “ take piano. 

The years that followed lengthened my legs so they could reach the pedals; I learned to read 
the symbols of musical notation; and all those keys came to have a name and a sound. But I was 
never a good student. | hated to practice and was too impatient to perfect a scale or arpeggio. 
|| Never, ever, did I daydream of performing before a rapt concert hall audience. I just wasn’t cut 
out for that. 

But if the years of piano lessons did not bring technical precision, they did bring something 
else. They gave me a wonderful means of self- expression. Anytime I need to relax, to lift my 
y thoughts out of myself, I can sit down at a piano and enter another world. I simply enjoy play - 
ing the piano and mind not a bit the imperfections of my performance. 

This is the way I enjoy music most. But each of us must discover his own sources of pleasure 
in music, For some, it comes through a symphony concert; for some, by dancing to a jazz combo; 
for some, by tapping out a rhythm with the foot. It doesn’t matter so much how we enjoy music 
as long as we make it our own in one way or another. Perhaps this is the most important gift 
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NOW analyze your pupil's developing mastery 
of essential skills and information with com- 


pletely new 


Metropolitan Achievement Tests 


Metropolitan results point directly to pupil status in skill 
and content areas and suggest guidance action. 


This new series, for Grades | through 9, offers up-to-date 
reliable, efficient measurement of essential outcomes. 


Examination sets are available on request. 
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new books for Junior High Schools 


Musie in Our Life — Musie in Our Times 
COOPER, FREEBURG, RHEA, IMIG, SERPOSS, NORDHOLM 


Colorful books offer a fascinating variety of songs selected and 
arranged for the general music class. Also included are units on 
listening, records and recording, hi-fi, and percussion ensembles. 
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What does an extra $3 mean to you? I would venture to guess that in the last week 































alone many of us have spent this amount or more in such a way we perhaps could 
not even account for it! 


Last year, the principals in my city received an average increase of $1100. We 
were happy to get this. The year before we received an av erage increase of $800. 
This wasn’t hard to take either. We reasoned, and rightly so, that this increase 
and others which we have received every year for at least the last ten years were 
really no more than we should expect since the cost of living was rising and the 
dollar seemed to buy less and less. As I talk to principals in other communities, i it 
seems that almost every one has achieved somewhat the same gains as have we in 
our City. 


During this same ten-year period, however, we usually logical principals have 
expected our own professional association, the Department of Elementary School 
Principals, NEA, to operate on a membership fee which has not changed. State 
dues have doubled, on the average, for this period. True, we have added many 
more professional principals to our rolls, for which we are thankful, and our status 
as a profession has grown markedly due to the unified efforts of the ever-increas- 
ing group. But each member has also added costs more than double the member- 
ship fee. We have t tapped other sources of revenue until a point has now been 
reached beyond which we cannot hope for much further increase. 


The time has come for every professionally minded principal who wishes to see 
his Department continue to supply high quality leadership in publications and 
national meetings to meet the challenge. Vote in favor of both the dues increase 
($5 to $8) and the increase in life membership (from $100 to $150) when you 
receive your ballot in January 1960. If we fail to secure the necessary two- thirds 
majority, we have really only failed ourselves. 


What does an extra $3 mean to you? As an individual, probably nothing really 
critical! But to our Department it means an extra $54,000 or more for use in giving 
us the quality program we must have to secure advances professionally as in- 
dividuals and as a united group of dedicated educators. 


V ote for the increase in dues and urge others to do likewise! 
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a modicum of truth. A look at a few of these 
so-called justifications will show how 
real, and indefensible they are. 

What about music being a good public rela- 
tions device for the schools? We cannot justify 
music on this ground; it is educationally inde- 
fensible. Good public relations are a concomi- 
tant of a vital music program but should never 
be considered a prime function. 

What about music 


false, un- 


as entertainment? When 
the music education program is geared to this 
function, there is a neglect of the moral, spiritual, 
and aesthetic values inherent in music. The focus 
is apt to be upon the cheap and the tawdry, and 
music will not be of a quality to become a vital 
force in the lives of people. Again, entertainment 
might be an outgrowth, but it should not be 
pointed to as a prime function. 

Building morale or esprit de corps in groups 
is also questionable as a function. Improved mor- 
ale resulting from contact with music is second- 
ary in importance to the real values to be gained. 
Music is so important in the life of man that it 
is unnecessary to attribute to it a false set of 
values. 


True Functions of Music 


What, then, are some of the true functions of 
music? Why is music so important in learning 
and life? What kind and quality. of 1. isic experi- 
ences should be offered in the elementary school? 

Music has aesthetic and spiritual connota- 
tions. Man’s need for beauty and for spiritual 
expression are well known. From the primitive 
aborigines to the most advanced cultures we see 
evidences of man’s search for beauty. So pro- 
nounced has been this striving and so abundant 
have been the results, it would seem that beauty 
might be classed as a basic need. Music helps to 
fulfill this need. 
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usic Cducation ? 


Recent history provides many excellent exam- 
ples. During World War II, music was consid- 
ered so important that in England, for example, 
the symphony orchestras played regularly sched- 
uled concerts to audiences who walked to the 
concert halls because no other transportation was 
available. The citizens of Marseilles, France, were 
asked to make tremendous sacrifices, but they 
were never deprived of their opera. 

Children, as well as adults, need beauty and 
react to it in positive terms. Children listen with 
rapture to a lullaby beautifully played or sung, 
their bodies reflecting complete absorption in 
the music. This capacity to respond to beauty 
is inborn. 

Music gives meaning to life. In an age of 
science which emphasizes the material aspects of 
living, there is all the more need for the leavening 
qualities of music. Howard Hanson, the distin- 
guished American composer, conductor, and edu- 
cator, has pointed out that “science can kill or 
cure, heal or maim, but it cannot, of itself, minister 
to man’s spiritual needs. ...Our mental hospitals 
are being too rapidly filled with people who have 
gone too fast—and perhaps with no purpose; 
with men and women who have 
their bearings racing the motor.” ! 


burned out 


Our concern for achieving more abundant ma- 
terial benefits for ourselves, for getting from here 
to there faster than we have ever before, for get- 
ting more and more for less and less gives cre- 
dence to the belief that there is danger we may 
degenerate from want of good activities to nur- 
ture our souls. Music is necessary to help man 
find his moral and ethical balance, his spiritual 
destiny, his search for truth. 


1. Hanson, Howard. “The Arts in an Age of Science.” 
Music Educators Journal 44: 23-26, September-October 
1957. 





Music gives a basis for forming value judg- 
ments. “Value judgment” means being able to 
distinguish between right and wrong, between 
good and bad, between material that has intrinsic 
worth and that which is cheap, tawdry, or vul- 
gar. The ability to form value judgments helps 
to differentiate man from other species—makes 
him different from an animal or vegetable. 

How does music give a basis for forming value 
judgments? Whitner states that in calling upon 
one’s faculties, powers, and attention, music 
teaches concentration. In requiring that all of its 
elements be viewed in their true relative impor- 
tance, music imparts an understanding of per- 
spective. It teaches the quality of consistency by 
requiring coherence, unity, wholeness, firmness, 
and persistency. It is a discipline, a training which 
corrects, molds, strengthens, and perfects. Since 
the performance of music involves the fulfilling 
of a contract free from competing influences or 
practices, music teaches integrity or moral sound- 
ness. Because time evaluates all works of art, the 
performer and listener develop a respect for per- 
manence, for that which is enduring and abiding. 
It imparts a high sense of order, of harmonious 
relationship, conformity to law, tranquillity, free- 
dom from disturbance. It teaches a respect for 
balance, the equilibrium of the various elements 
in a design.’ 

Music gives man an opportunity for the 
development of his creative capacities. Here 
again, it is man’s ability to be creative which 
makes him different from the animal species. 
Today it is interesting to note that in the areas 
of science and mathematics the real need is not 
for scientists and mathematicians, per se, but 
rather for creative scientists and creative mathe- 
maticians. If the scientist is to be truly effective, 
he must have this creative capacity. Music can 
aid him in this area as can no other subject. It is 
no accident that some of the greatest creative 
scientists and mathematicians in the world have 
been or are competent musicians. The lives of 
Albert Einstein and Albert Schweitzer attest to 
the importance of music in helping develop the 


2. Whitner, Mary Elizabeth. “Why Music Is Indis- 
pensable in the Senior High School.” Music in the Senior 
High School. Washington, D. C.: Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference. 1959. p. 13-21. 
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creative capacities of the scientist and mathe- 
matician. 

The world, however, needs creativity in all 
areas of living, not just in science and mathe- 
matics. We need to be far more creative in com- 
munication, education, and living together. 
Through contact with music, creating and re- 
creating sensitive musical experiences, we may 
learn to improve many other areas of human 
endeavor. 

Through music, man develops an under- 
standing for peoples of other times or places. 
Let us look at two examples. 

By understanding the music of Mozart, we 
have a rather complete picture of life in the late 
eighteenth century, the “Rococo Age.” This was 
the era of French domination when Louis XIV 
and his successor, Louis XV, became models for 
all Europe; their luxurious courts at Versailles 
were the envy and pattern of every king, prince, 
and courtier. The society of this century was the 
most punctilious history has ever known. All 
arts catered to the manifest desire to enjoy life 
in the most aristocratic manner possible. 

The artist and musician reflected the grace 
and intelligence of this period. Rococo art was 
harmonious, graceful, flowing. Great attention 
was devoted to craftsmanship and skill. Music 
employed gilded scale passages; lightly curving 
and embellished melodies; exquisite harmonies. 
Much of Mozart’s chamber music, sonatas, con- 
certos, church music, and serenades was in this 
eighteenth-century tradition. To know a Mozart 
minuet or trio is to sense the feeling of a courtly 
and aristocratic people. 

Likewise, the music of Spain helps one become 
acquainted with Spain itself. Spanish music is full 
of soft, undulating, poetic suggestiveness, quite 
in line with the popular conception of the coun- 
try as a land of romance. Spain has a genius for 
glorified dance forms and colorful, descriptive 
music. Spanish music is based upon rhythms, 
scraps of melody, and cadences peculiar to the 
country. Through an understanding of their mu- 
sic, one develops an understanding of the people. 
This is no shallow and superficial experience, but 
a very deep and revealing one. 

Music makes us more sensitive people. One 
cannot remain crude and uncouth for long under 
the humanizing regimen of music. History re- 
cords that one of the first steps toward the down- 
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fall of various earlier 


civilizations was the dis- 

carding of the arts, followed by a loss of respect 
for moral law. In times of hy steria and crisis, 
people sometimes forget that we are in as grave a 
danger from discarding the humanizing forces of 
music and art as we are from missiles with atomic 
or hydrogen warheads. 

Music has many sociological and therapeu- 
tic values. Because of their importance to the 
administration of educational programs, these 

values are probably the most discussed and best 
understood of the several real functions of mu- 
sic. There is little necessity for discussing them 
here. It should be pointed out, however, that as 
important as they are, music programs based 
solely upon these two functions will be narrow 
and superficial and will fail to realize the ultimate 
in effectiveness. A good music experience has 
both breadth and depth. This can come only 
through the recognition and application of all 
the functions of music. 


Implications for the Music Program 


How do these functions of music relate to the 
elementary school music program? 

Music should develop aesthetic apprecia- 
tion. If we believe that music is important in 
learning and life, we must see that it is taught so 
it will flourish. In the elementary grades, the goal 
should be the development of aesthetically sensi- 
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tive individuals. Music must be taught for its 
unique aesthetic and spiritual values. The school 
child, at any age, is capable of responding to 
beauty and can experience this kind of revelation 
through an understanding and love of music. 
When he does, he becomes a better and richer 
individual. 

Music may be integrated with other sub- 
jects. Music can enrich other parts of the cur- 
riculum just as these areas can contribute to the 
music program. Teaching primary counting 
songs with finger play can be as important to 
the arithmetic readiness program as it is to build- 
ing a musical vocabulary of sound patterns. En- 
riching other areas is a secondary objective of the 
music program and will be effective only when 
we recognize and admit music for its own sake 
first. 

We must remember that true integration can 
come only from the correlation of relevant ma- 
terial. It is apparent that “Twinkle, Twinkle, 
Little Star” will not add to a unit on astronomy. 
Similarly, an idle performance of music from 
other countries may be just as unrewarding. Un- 
less an understanding of the music is developed 
through definitive teaching, no understanding of 
the people can be built through contact with 
their music. 

The program should develop basic skills 
and appreciation. If the music program consists 
of nothing but a poor imitation of a community 
sing with little attention to the improvement of 
basic skills, virtually no musical growth and de- 
velopment will result. This lackluster program is 
characterized by a minimum of interest and par- 
ticipation on the part of the children and may 
eventually result in a control problem for the 
teacher. 

The specious philosophy that all that is needed 
from the music period is for children to have fun 
is one reason for the creation of negative atti- 
tudes about music in the minds of many children, 
parents, and teachers. Without the skills, under- 
standings, attitudes, and appreciation which 
emerge from a well-balanced music program, 
the child cannot realize the ultimate values and 
abundant richness which can be his. At the first 
opportunity, he will drop music. In this instance, 
we have been guilty of offering something that 
is shallow and superficial—something without 
meaning. 





A music program for elementary school chil- 
dren based upon the genuine functions of music 
will have an abundance of vital and significant 
experiences to offer. Our concern will be for 
sharing that deep inner satisfaction which can 
only come from an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of music of high quality performed with ex- 
cellence. An individual experiencing this kind of 
contact with music will be more inclined to con- 
tinue his musical activities throughout his school- 
ing and adult life. 

Music materials should be of high quality. 
Knowing the child’s need for beauty and his ca- 
pacity to respond to it, we must select material 
of intrinsic aesthetic worth. We should guide, 
not follow, the tastes of children. The simple song 
selected for the first grade can meet this criterion 
just as well as a more involved and complex work 
for an upper grade chorus. But choosing good 
material is not enough. It must then be presented 
in a manner to emphasize its artistic meaning and 
beauty. The melodic line and the parts, if any, 
must be taught accurately. In the same way, the 
rhythmic structure must be performed accord- 
ing to the intentions of the composer. Attention 
to the phrase, the dynamics, and the expressive 
qualities of the work are essential for a truly sat- 
isfying musical experience. 

Material used for listening should be carefully 
chosen. In addition to the composition used, two 
other items must be considered: a record player 
capable of bringing to the listener the full spec- 
trum of sound without mechanical distortion, 
and good records. Records that are of poor qual- 
ity or have been played too many «imes have no 
fidelity. The listener is more aware of the scratch- 
iness and other surface noises than he is of the 
music. It is foolish economy to purchase inferior 
record players and to use poor quality records. 
Inadequate equipment does great damage to the 
development of a concept of the true beauty of 
sound. 

The program should stimulate creativity. 
If the music program is to be truly effective, 
there must be ample opportunity for the devel- 
opment of creative capacity. Again, this should 
not be a superficial going-through-the-motions 
kind of experience. It should be an integral part 
of the program with abundant opportunities for 
the creation and recreation of musical experi- 
ences. As the child’s musical background is broad- 
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ened through singing, expressive bodily move- 
ment, listening, and music reading, he should 
gain the necessary facility to crystalize his emo- 
tions and feelings into the medium of sound. As 
this faculty grows, so will his sensitivity to music 
and its values. 

The teacher must be well qualified. It is 
obvious that the administration of this kind of 
music program has implications for the music 
teacher—be he a classroom teacher responsible 
only for his own class or a music specialist re- 
sponsible for an entire school building or school 
system. 

This teacher must first of all be sensitive to 
music and eager to bring its rich treasures to 
children. While it is unnecessary for the teacher 
to have a college major in music to present a bal- 
anced program of music education, he certainly 
must have made an effort to acquire a better back- 
ground than that offered by the few hours of 
college music required for graduation. Unless 
the teacher has enough facility and understand- 
ing to feel secure in the teaching of music, the 
results of his teaching are apt to be musically 
sterile. Also required is a teacher with a broad 
knowledge of music and its relationship to other 
subject areas and life itself. 

Finally, the music period is effective only when 
there is detailed planning on the part of the 
teacher. It is by no means adequate for the teacher 
to depend on having the pupils select favorite 
songs to fill the class period. An appreciation for 
music is developed only through a carefully 
planned program. 


“Deepest of Educative Forces” 


Properly conceived and administered, the mu- 
sic program for elementary children can have 
great significance for the general education pro- 
gram and, of greater importance, it can be a vital 
force in the lives of children. Such a program can 
give meaning to the findings of the Harvard Com- 
mittee which stated, “Precisely because they wear 
the warmth and color of the senses, the arts are 
probably the strongest and deepest of the educa- 
tive forces.’ 


3. Harvard Committee. General Education in a Free 


Society. Cambridge, Massachusetts: the Committee. 1945. 
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HETHER the teacher should 
teach his own music is a controversial sub- 
ject. Music educators are not in agreement; 

some classroom teachers doubt their adequacies 
and at times resist the additional responsibilities; 
and administrators seem somewhat divided in 
their views. But the majority, apparently, favor 
having the classroom teacher manage this task in 
the elementary schools. 

In my taught success- 
fully by from kindergarten 
through the first four grades, and with consider- 
able success in the fifth and sixth grades, de- 
pending upon the type of music education pro- 
gram required and the assistance available from a 
music teacher, consultant, or supervisor. How- 
ever, certain qualifications are necessary for such 
success. These will be described later in this arti- 
cle. 


classroom 


opinion, music can be 


these teachers 


The controversy about who ‘should teach mu- 
sic leads one to ask, “Why should classroom 
teachers assume this added responsibility when 
their are already so full?” There 
several valid reasons. 


schedules are 


Not a “Special” Subject 

First, music in the school program has been 
categorized too long as a “special” subject, im- 
plying luxury. Yet we have a rich heritage of 
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Teach Music! 


LULA KILPATRICK 


music as a distinctly social art, an art with in- 
trinsic values for all ages, all degrees of mental ca- 
pacity, all nationalities—plus a God-given instru- 
ment for self-expression. 

Let us hope that the resolution passed recently 
by the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators will help to obliterate the fallacious con- 
notation of “special subject.” The resolution says, 
in part: “We believe in a well-balanced school 
curriculum in which music, drama, painting, 
poetry, sculpture, architecture, and the like are 


included side by side with other important sub- 


Lula Kilpatrick is Music Consultant, Oak Park Public 
Schools, Oak Park, Illinois. 
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jects such as mathematics, history, and science. 
It is important that pupils, as a part of general ed- 
ucation, learn to appreciate, to understand, to 
create, and to criticize with discrimination those 
products of the mind, the voice, the hand, and 
the body which give dignity to the person and 
exalt the spirit of man.” 

If music is to become a truly integral part of 
the total educational program, affecting the lives 
of children and adults, then its teaching cannot 
be limited to the minority known as music spe- 
cialists. Music is for all. Let us work together for 
freedom of expression and for growing enjoy- 
ment and understanding of music in its many 
phases of communication. 

Americans are so inhibited about their singing 
voices! To prove this point, ask yourself these 
questions. Do I, as a principal, make a practice of 
singing with the youngsters in my school? Do 
my inhibitions prevent my giving enthusiastic 
comments about a beautiful record played for a 
class? These questions refer mostly to male prin- 
cipals since they are often more reluctant to sing 
or comment than women. But what an influence 
you men could wield, especially on the boys, 
were you to join them in their musical activities! 


Integration with Other Subjects 


Secondly, if music is taught by the classroom 
teacher, it can be more functional in the daily 
lives of children than when taught on a regular 
twenty- or thirty-minute schedule by a music 
teacher. In a flexible program, music can be em- 
ployed advantageously at various intervals dur- 
ing the day to relax tired minds and bodies; it 
can stimulate mental alertness or bring about well- 
ordered group unity from the confusion caused 
by possible ov erstimulation. 

The classroom teacher also has the opportunity 
to integrate music more naturally with the other 
areas of instruction. Those golden moments for 
the presentation of a song or recording, or the 
development of a newly discovered idea may be 
lost in the interim before the next scheduled mu- 
sic class with the specialist. Emma Sheehy says, 
“It is for us to seize the children’s enthusiasm at 
floodtide.” 

The development of music in proximity to 
other subjects contributes to increased interest 
and expedites learning. Also, music becomes more 
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purposeful in the minds of children. A busy mu- 
sic teacher running hither and yon on a thirty- 
minute schedule for every class rarely has suf- 
ficient time to confer with all classroom teachers. 
This lack of communication endangers desirable 
integration and causes music to remain in a ver- 
tical structure. 

Through the help of music, new interests may 
be aroused in other subjects. For example, poems, 
fairy tales, and legends are enlivened when music 
and literature proceed hand in hand. Isn’t it a 
cultural offense, really, for children to be so 
thoroughly exposed to children’s literature, yet 
be so neglected in children’s musical literature? 
The blame is directed not toward teachers, but 
rather at such factors as the traditional indiffer- 
ence toward music as an important element in our 
culture. Think how utterly inconsistent it is to 
tell the story of Hansel and Gretel and omit the 
beautiful music of the opera which can add lus- 
ter to the fairy tale! 

Knowing the indigenous arts of various na- 
tionalities and the contributions of composers is 
fully as significant as knowing about the prod- 
ucts of other countries. The enchantment of 
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Switzerland grows with participation in its folk 
music. Songs, dances, yodels, the alphorn, and 
lowly cowbells create a feeling for the country. 
Italy is not truly Italy without a knowledge of its 
great gifts of music to the world. And how can 
we gain a true picture of the American Indian 
without a familiarity with their songs and dances 


\and their beautiful art works—rugs, paintings, 
| pottery, and silver objects? 





|meter and rhythm, 





No doubt you are saying, “But can’t the spe- 
cialist teach this better than the classroom 


teacher?” Yes, i in some respects. However, since 


the classroom teacher is with the children 
throughout the day, he can weave the music into 
the program at the most appropriate time. 

Another point bears examination. How can so 
much be taught in so little time? One way is 
through “two-in-one” lessons. This type of in- 
struction necessitates the coordinating efforts of 
the classroom teacher. 

Experiences in music and art can frequently 
be combined because the two complement each 
other in many ways. A beautiful line design, 
drawn while listening to music, may picture the 
harmony and ‘dynamics of 
the music. 

Some phases of physical education and music 
are one and the same. Singing games, folk dances, 
and bodily rhythms are common to both. And 
children are fascinated by the addition of the 


_ thythm band or the drum as an accompaniment 


for a dance. 


| Building on Children’s Interests 





The third reason for the classroom teacher to 
assume the responsibility of music instruction is 
of major importance. He is in a better position 
than anyone else to have a thorough knowledge 
of the children involved—their interests, abilities, 
and home backgrounds. Acquaintance with these 
factors is essential for good instruction in music 
as much as any other area of the curriculum. 
Knowing if the parents are musical, if there is a 
piano in the home, if the child has a personal 
record library and what type of recordings he 
has is helpful information which can be gleaned 
by the classroom teacher from close association 


- with students and their parents. 


The flexible, self-contained classroom offers 
frequent opportunities for children to progress 
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in musical skills. The experience of one second- 
grade class illustrates this point. In November, 
the children became interested in exploring the 
chromatic bells and piano. Tunes were picked 
out by ear and sometimes by note on both instru- 
ments. The one set of bells was in such demand 
that the teacher borrowed all the other sets in the 
building. When the instruments were taken to 
the children’s homes, parents, grandparents, 
uncles, and aunts also grew interested and en- 
joyed playing the bells. Homemade bags for the 
musical luggage appeared and eased worry over 
care of the school property. 

Then a wonderful thing happened! One quiet 
little brain child began releasing himself through 
these experiences. His mother was aware of this 
awakening and, being anxious to help the young- 
ster, purchased a set of bells for his birthday. 
That instigated other purchases. Many children 
received these wonderful gifts for Christmas and 
some used their allowances. By the end of the 
vear, the majority of the class owned the instru- 
ments. 

In May, the teacher gave a demonstration for 
the primary teachers and music staff. By that 
time, all children could play innumerable tunes 
on the bells by ear or note, and many were able 
to play sev eral songs on the piano due to the 
help of three little piano students. One boy who 
had never had a piano lesson conquered “Old 
Folks at Home” with chordal accompaniment. 
The piano students played for the singing, rhythm 
band, and bodily rhythms. 

The children’s favorite number was the popu- 
lar song “Heart and Soul” which they played on 
the bells. A few children used two mallets with 
amazing coordination and two little pianists 
played their own four-hand arrangement. The 
listeners could scarcely believe their ears! How 
those youngsters ever played that syncopated 
rhythm in such dance band style was a marvel 
and their self-assurance was a joy to behold. 

Was all this accomplished in a so-called music 
class? No! Had a stranger entered the room on 
almost any morning, he ‘would have backed away 
with the cry of “bedlam.” Had he stopped to 
analyze the situation, he would have discovered 
individual exploration with keen concentration 
and much teamwork and group cooperation in 
an atmosphere briniming with creativity. In this 
room, I saw as many as three children at one 
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piano, each playing a different tune and each 
deeply engrossed in his trial and error method. 
No arguments? Oh yes, now and then! 

You might question the amount of time spent 
on this project. But the growths were compre- 
hensive and far exceeded expectations. If you 
could have witnessed these periods of enjoyment, 
you would have seen the unfolding of leader- 
ship, self-confidence, and independence. You 
would have seen group growth and development 
in sharing and pooling ideas with respect for 
others’ opinions. Furthermore, you would have 
observed the discovery of another mutual inter- 
est by parents and children. The music of the 
school became the music of the home—a most 
desirable outcome. 

Another emphasis is due here, even though you 
may have read it between the lines. Parents 
rejoice when their child renders his first piano 
solo. But the novelty may wear off and the child’s 
interest wane. This disaster happens too fre- 
quently with resultant tensions over enforced 
practice while friends are free to play. As a last 
resort, lessons are discontinued. 

The mortality rate can be lowered by a cre- 
ative and adroit teacher such as the one previ- 
ously mentioned. Using the piano students as she 
did, places service in the foreground which chil- 
dren appreciate and makes lessons and practice 
more purposeful. The same is true of other in- 
strumentalists when given the opportunity to play 
for their class or for the listening lessons. Per- 
formances by these young musicians has a tre- 
mendous influence on others to begin instruction. 

It is to the teacher’s advantage, usually, to make 
contact with the child’s private music teacher, 
as this acquaintance may prove fruitful for the 
child, school, and home. If discreetly managed, 
arrangements may be made for the private 
teacher to contribute to the school’s music pro- 
gram. Appropriate recitals may be given in the 
classroom in a more intimate atmosphere than in 
an auditorium, and it is a rare piano teacher who 
is unwilling to accompany croup activities or 
student soloists on occasion. 


Need for a Positive Attitude 


Are you thinking, “This is too much to expect 
of the classroom teacher”? Remember, in addi- 
tion to hope and encouragement, a teacher must 
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have certain qualifications to achieve success in 
the music education program. 

First, a teacher must have positive attitudes to- 
ward music education as an essential part of total 
education and be aware of the many contribu- 
tions music can make toward child growth and) A sj 
development. 

It is ood but true that many prevailing seuieltih 3 
attitudes are the result of unfortunate childhood hhong flr 
experiences with piano teachers and music edu- jand ag 
cators. No doubt some of the reluctance to teach | media 
music stems from that disheartening “bluebird, wish to 
robin, and canary” era, which is now completely | urn to 
taboo, or should be. But 1 

Positive attitudes can be restored with reassur- lwere. ¢ 
ing and understanding help by the principal, |the gift 
consultant, and coworkers. The story of one! Pian 
fourth-grade teacher is extraordinary but appro- teacher 
priate as an example. lems. it 

Mrs. B. was certain that her attempt to teach |yersiry 
music would result in flat failure and suggested] Seve; 
an exchange of classes. During a discussion of |school 
this adjustment, she revealed that her feeling of |have a 
inadequacy had developed from the disparaging seemed 
remarks of her family and music teacher about !neighb: 
her singing voice. 


enlarge 
music 

commu 
quest fe 
lar, will 


tion an 
Following a few encouraging conferences and|¢lass_ o 


an interpretation of the music program, Mrs. B.!rollmer 
voluntarily suggested taking class piano lessons] believe 
with her students. This she did and, with the aid! mental. 
and encouragement of a sympathetic and en-!enrollex 
thusiastic music teacher, discovered unexpected) This 
abilities. This humble venture was induced by years. | 
the desire for professional growth and resulted pated , 
in many wonderful experiences for the teacher jand jur 
and students. 





‘their o 
lessons 
| tinued, 
| rooms. 

The lack of preparatory training is gradually! outlet 
decreasing since music taught by the classroom  enthusi 
teacher is on the increase and more colleges are| Witl 
incorporating broad music courses for elemen-,an inte 
tary school teachers. However, the unprepared| should 
teacher need not be a total loss if he is willing) ences f 
to accept help and engage in a “do-it- yourself” textboc 
project. Following are a few suggestions. teacher 

If a teacher is accustomed to singing and can| ings, ¢ 
sing in tune, many songs in his repertory are suit- + format 
able for children. Drawing from this familiar! of recc 
song bag is only the beginning. A teacher can| sic edu 


“Do-It-Y ourself” Preparation 
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; 
ess in enlarge his repertory through the aid of the 
music specialist, coworker, or a friend in the 
les to- community. Pride should never preclude a re- 
f total quest for help! Most music specialists, in particu- 
tribu- }jar, will be only too happy to lend assistance. 
th _ A slight investment by the teacher (or better 
| still, by the Board of Education) in chromatic 
ative | hells marked with the letter names of keys, a 
dhood | isong flute or other small woodwind instrument, 
c edu- jand a good instruction book will prove excellent 
» teach | media for self-instruction. Other teachers may 
1ebird, ow ish to learn, too, and the anticipated misery w ill 
pletely | turn to enjoy ment in group practice. 
But music is so hard, you say. Not at all! If it 
cassur- were, could eight- and nine-year olds—not just 
ncipal, |the gifted but the majority —learn it so readily? 
of one} Piano is the basic instrument. If the local piano 
appro- teachers are unfamiliar with school music prob- 
lems, it may be possible to call on the state uni- 
» teach versity for help, as was done in this instance. 
ygested| Several years ago, a number of teachers in our 
sion of school district continued to ask, “Why can’t we 
ling of |have a piano class for teachers?” W hen the time 
Iraging |seemed ripe, a superior piano teacher from a 
about] neighboring university who knew music educa- 
tion and its problems was engaged to conduct a 
ces and|c¢lass once a week after school hours. The en- 
Mrs. B.}rollment was purely voluntary as the consultant 
lessons believed any enforcement might prove detri- 
the aid! mental. Tw enty-six teachers out of ninety-five 
nd en-!enrolled, thus necessitating two classes. 
xpected| This interest continued for a period of six 
ced by years. Over half of the primary teachers partici- 
resulted pated during that time, plus a few intermediate 
teacher and junior high school teachers. Some purchased 
‘their own pianos, some continued with private 
,lessons when the classes were temporarily discon- 
| tinued, and all carried the benefits into their class- 
\tooms. Many discovered a new and enjoyable 
‘adually| outlet for self-expression, resulting in increased 
issroom enthusiasm and satisfaction in teaching music. 
ges are| With the teaching materials ‘available today, 
elemen-,an interested and competent classroom teacher 
repared! should be able to provide excellent music experi- 
willing| ences for children. The way is eased by the new 
ourself”| textbooks geared to the needs of the classroom 
7 teacher, the innumerable accompanying record- 
and can| ings, the extremely valuable suggestions and in- 
are suit-+ formation in teachers’ manuals, the vast number 
familiar! of recordings for children, and the books on mu- 
her can| sic education for classroom teachers. 
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Even the handicapped teacher is able to do 
a magnificent job if enthusiasm for children and 
their music is the reigning factor. One teacher 
continued to provide beautiful experiences for 
her youngsters despite a serious throat ailment 
affecting the vocal chords. She had sufficient 
one- fingered ability to peck out tunes on the 
piano. The most able children learned the songs 
quickly, thus becoming good assistants. The other 
activities—rhythms, rhy thm band, and listening— 
were carried on with recordings. 

The reasons discussed here for the classroom 
teacher to teach music and the suggestions given 
for growth are valid for anyone with the will 
and enthusiasm for learning how to make music 
an important part of the school program. How- 
ever, the teacher with an adamant negativism and 
the rare one with no sense of tonality should be 
excused from this responsibility. These conditions 
necessitate an exchange of classes with another 
teacher or adjustment of the specialist’s role. 

If all the music in the school system is taught 
by a specialist, the classroom teacher should be 
held partially accountable for the success of her 
students. The load of the music teacher includes 
knowing all the children and working with all 
teachers. It is, therefore, advisable for the class- 
room teacher to take the lead in supplying perti- 
nent information relative to the children’s abili- 
ties, backgrounds, interests, and curricular proj- 
ects—that is, if music is to be an integral part of 
the total program. 


Principals Have a Job, Too! 


The quality of music education depends to a 
great degree upon the principal of the school. 
If he is truly interested in the development or 
maintenance of a commendable program, his in- 
fluence should be felt in creating an appropriate 
school atmosphere and in providing the staff with 
profitable in-service training. 

In closing, may I ask you, Mr. Principal, if 
you have a neglected, dust-covered instrument 
in your attic w hich you are storing for nostalgic 
reasons dating back to your youth? If so, why 
not obliterate that nostalgia by restoring your 
past techniques? Of course, you might squeak, 
squeal, and squirm temporarily, but think what 
you could do for the young people in your 
charge were you to join them in their musical 
endeavors! 








For Better Classroom MM 
IN-SERVICE EDUCATIO 


GLADYS TIPTON 


N-SERVICE education is a kind of continuing 
“education on the job,” or self-education, 
which is practiced by competent members of 

all professions. It is far from being the exclusive 
property of the teaching profession, although 
perhaps we are more aware of it in this field be- 
cause of the sheer weight of our numbers, as well 
as its proximity. 

In-service education, as a matter of fact, is the 
kind of self-improvement which discerning peo- 
ple of all ages and in all walks of life seek vol- 
untarily in order to explore new ideas, devise 
better ways of operating, and discover new mean- 
ings of accepted concepts. It is a way of thinking 
creatively, of “growing from the inside out,” if 
you will, in which each individual questions, ex- 
periments, adds to his knowledge or skill, invents, 
and, in so doing, adds a new dimension to his 
thinking. 

As is true in all subject areas, in-service educa- 
tion in music is a two-way street in which all 
participants may learn from one another. No 
individual is considered the final authority, pos- 
sessing all of the answers. Rather, the resources 
of all persons concerned with in-service educa- 
tion, when pooled, tend to yield benefits for 
everyone. 

The resources of the classroom teacher, going 
far beyond his musical abilities to encompass a 
broad understanding of children and their total 
learning, are of inestimable value to the music 
consultant. The principal, with his responsibility 
for building the best possible program for all 
children in his school and his firsthand acquaint- 
ance with individual classroom teachers and their 


Gladys Tipton is Professor of Music Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York, New York. 
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strengths and needs, possesses resources withoug 
which a music consultant could not operate ef 
fectively. And, finally, the musical “know-how’ 
of the music consultant, himself, given freely an 
wisely, spills over as a valuable resource for Class. 
room teachers and principals when it is needed, 
We do, indeed, learn from one another. 

Very rarely does a new teacher in any field 
walk into his first position feeling well prepared 
in all aspects of his work. All teachers are obliged 
to do much learning “on the job” if they wish 
to become and remain competent and resource 
ful in their work. Classroom teachers, however 
are faced with an added responsibility of being 
knowledgeable and keeping abreast of current 
changes in many fields, rather than one. Thus, in- 
service education is of special value and serves 
a unique function in the elementary school. | 

Classroom teachers, as a rule, are enthusiastic 
about and receptive to this kind of assistance. 
However, for a number of reasons, it seems that 
one of the areas in which there is a pronounced 
feeling of inadequacy on the part of te achers 
is the area of the arts in general, and music in, 
particular. It is here that a good quality of i in 
service education is critically needed. 





Sources of Musical Insecurity 


Let us examine some of the reasons for this 
Ww idespread feeling of musical insecurity. Fou 
of them are encountered frequently enough tc 
merit our consideration here. 


1) Often there has been a conspicuous meager- 
ness in the musical preparation of classroom 
teachers at the college level, sometimes merel\ 
amounting to a perfunctory gesture in this direc; 
tion. 
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2) Some of these classroom teachers are among 

those who, almost 80 percent strong, have had 
no musical experience (previous to the one or 
two required music courses in college) since 
they were in the seventh grade. The result is 
a six- or seven-year musical “gap” in their school 
| experience. 
3) Some of them are the grow n-up versions of 
unhappy ‘ ‘monotones” or “non-singers” who in 
primary grades were mistakenly instructed to 
“sit and listen” while other more fortunate chil- 
dren sang, and who thereafter retained this psy- 
chological “label” within themselves. 

4) Some are convinced that music is an exclu- 
sive field in which only skilled musicians dare to 
teach. They feel themselves to be strangers or 
intruders, believing that they will never have 
anything of musical consequence to offer chil- 
dren. 
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The interesting and regrettable conclusion one 
ny field) must reach is that none of these reasons for feel- 
repared ings of insecurity in music can be attributed to 
obliged classroom teachers themselves. Over the vears, 
ev Wish this accumulation of “blame” must be placed 
“source; squarely on other shoulders: upon the members 
owevel) of the music and education staffs at the college 
of being Jevel who fail to provide adequate musical prepa- 
current ration for classroom teachers; upon the music 
hus, in- teachers and school administrators in secondary 
d serves schools who ignore the musical needs of the vast 
ol. _* majority of students, in favor of providing a 
husiasti¢ 9 good quality of participation exclusively for the 
sistance. musically interested .nd gifted; upon the music 
ems that teachers, classroom teachers, and parents who un- 
nounced wittingly close a child’s ears and heart to music 
teachers because of false “labeling,” and upon music 
music it, teachers who give the erroneous impression that 
y of im music is a “special thing” intended only for “spe- 
cial people”—a closed “shop, if you will. 
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There is one other consideration, however, 
which differentiates the musical experience from 
many other classroom experiences and which has 

| direct bearing upon the necessity for building 
; meager- feelings of security and musical competence. Mu- 
iassroom sic deals with organized patterns of sound as one 
. noun listens to or makes music. It must be heard in 
his direc) °'der to be understood. Unlike arithmetic, spell- 
ing, geography, the visual arts, or even literature, 
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the only way in which music can be a “private” 
experience is to place one’s self in a soundproof 
room and proceed to sing or play. Thus, music 
is essentially a “public” experience, simply be- 
cause we cannot sing or play in silence in the 
same manner in which we read to ourselves or 
paint a picture. 

For this reason, unless the classroom atmos- 
phere is comfortable, even though musically chal- 
lenging, unless children feel at home enough with 
the teacher and one another so that mistakes in 
singing or playing are accepted naturally and 
without embarrassment as a functional part of 
learning, and unless there is a genuine climate for 
creative learning, then these basic insecurities 
creep in almost imperceptibly. And because so 
much music is learned “by ear,” the classroom 
teacher must find ways of singing and playing 
with and for children with some degree of fa- 
cility so that he, likewise, feels comfortable and 
at ease. Perhaps this points up one of the most 
urgent, as well as one of the most valuable, con- 
tributions which in-service education should make 
in this field. 


Providing a Favorable Climate 


If principals and music consultants understand 
some of these basic reasons for classroom teach- 
ers’ feelings of inadequacy in music and some of 
the unique characteristics of music teaching, then 
in-service education is certain to rest upon a 
sounder basis. The problem is not that many 
classroom teachers do not wish to teach music, 
but rather that many of them have learned to 
be fearful of teaching it, fearful of “being heard.” 
On the other hand, there is always a group of 
classroom teachers in every elementary school 
who feel at home musically and who may pos- 
sess musical strength. These teachers can be real 
musical assets in the form of morale builders and 
sometimes “musical helpers” to their colleagues. 

In a good elementary school music program, 
there are no musical “haves and _ have-nots.” 
Every child comes to school with an inherent 
love of music and with his own unique and pre- 
ferred ways of making and responding to music. 
And every child grows musically in his own par- 
ticular manner and at his own rate of speed. As 
he participates freely in various musical activities, 
he explores to find his distinctive place in sing- 
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ing, playing instruments, rhythmic movements, 


listening, “making up” or creating, and gradually 
understanding musical notation. He learns “by 
ear’ (how does it sound?); he learns “in his 
head” (why, what, how?); he learns “by heart” 
(I like that!/); he learns “by eye” (how does it 
look?); and he learns best of all with an inter- 
ested and capable classroom teacher as a musical 
guide and companion. 

The same basic principles apply to adults who 
seek to improve themselves musically. It is of 
profound importance that principals and music 
consultants hold the conviction that every class- 
room teacher is capable of teaching music, using 
whatever musical abilities he has now, while, 
simultaneously, he reaches out for needed assist- 
ance. Their confidence that an individual teacher 
possesses the ability to develop a certain degree 
of musical competence marks the beginning of 
musical growth. Without it, the teacher’s feelings 
of inadequacy will stifle his desire to learn—-more 
decisively in music than in other areas because 
the aesthetic response is so closely interwoven 
with one’s inner feelings. 


Principal's Responsibility 


Given a good climate for learning on the job, 
how might effective in-service education in mu- 
sic be planned and put into operation? First, it is 
interesting to note that a principal and the class- 
room teachers in his building are similar to a 
classroom teacher and the children in his class- 
room. Whereas it is the classroom teacher’s re- 
sponsibility to determine the purposes and scope 
of music in his classroom, it falls upon the shoul- 
ders of the principal to determine the place and 
function of music in the total education program 
of the school. He will undoubtedly utilize the 
thinking of his staff and of the music consultant 
in the form of broad, cooperative planning if he 
wishes music to function effectively in the lives 
of boys and girls. 

When staff discussions center around such 
topics as, “What is a good elementary education 
for all children?” rather than upon specific per- 
sonal concerns such as, “But I can’t teach music!” 
music is more likely to be placed in proper per- 
spective with the total curriculum. The common 
denominator is children and what is best for 
them. 


1d 


The principal i is the key person in this process, 
Music is valued in the lives of children and class- 
room teachers if the principal values it. Class- 
room teachers will seek to improve themselves 
musically if the principal helps to provide needed 
assistance and if he participates occasionally in 
music workshops and similar activities. 

The principal will also need to make decisions 
regarding music personnel and how they are to 
function. This will often be done in conjunction 
with the central administration or music super- 


visor. Probably the best plan is one which places - 


general classroom music in the hands of each 
classroom teacher with adequate assistance from 
a competent music consultant. When this plan is 
followed consistently over a number of years, a 
backlog of musical confidence and competence 
is built up among classroom teachers and excit- 
ing musical things begin to happen with children. 


Music Consultant's Role 


The role of the music consultant might be 
thought of as that of a “partner teacher,” a “ 
cal helper,” or a “musical resource.” Certainly, 
his responsibility is to assist each classroom 
teacher as fully as possible in bringing music to 
life in his classroom. When a flexible schedule is 
put into operation and classroom teachers are se- 
cure enough to request assistance in music 
this will alw ays come about 
friendly atmosphere of mutual respect), then the 
music consultant can satisfy the real musical con- 
cerns of each teacher. It is possible, at this point, 
to undertake effective “cooperative teaching” or 
“team teaching” 
arrangement, the classroom teacher selects musi- 
cal activities which he feels capable of handling, 
while the music consultant undertakes 
more complex, projects. Whenever some one 
musical strength, however small, is identified and 
used successfully by a classroom teacher, the way 
is opened for developing other potential musical 
strengths, hitherto unrecognized. 

In another equally important sphere, the mu- 
sic consultant, in full cooperation with the prin- 
cipal and the central office, assumes his share of 
the responsibility for providing a good quality 
and sufficient quantity of materials, equipment, 
and space for a sound music program in each 
classroom. Here, the music consultant is the ex- 
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| pert, as far as knowle ize of satisfactory music 
materials and equipment is concerned. He sug- 
gests, recommends, and sometimes works with 
committees, and does all in his power to acquaint 
teachers with worthwhile improvements in his 
»field. 


In-Service Activities 

Other effective musical helps for classroom 
teachers in a good in-service program will un- 
_ \doubtedly include some of the followi ing, involv- 
ing the participation of classroom teachers, prin- 
cipals, and music consultants: 


S 


Music workshops in a building, district, 
8 |city, or county. These workshops are actually in- 





ears, a |formal, dynamic examples of “music in action” 
etence in which children’s songs, rhythms, recordings, 
excit- ‘instruments, and the like are learned, then taken 
ildren. |back into the classrooms for immediate use. When 
teachers assist in planning the content of the 
workshop, it will more clearly meet their musical 
needs. The workshop is also more apt to be suc- 
ght be jcessful when teachers are given an opportunity 
“musi- |to evaluate and suggest improvements; when mu- 
rtainly, |sically competent classroom teachers participate 
ssroom occasionally as workshop leaders; when some 
lusic to professional recognition is given to teachers for 
edule is | their participation; when their participation is 
are se- voluntary; and when, at least occasionally, re- 
ic (and leased time is used. 
y in a, 2) Planned visitations to other rooms (usually 
hen the | similar grade levels) where classroom teachers are 
cal con- ‘teaching music comfortably and capably, and 
s point, | where children are wholehearted and spontane- 
ing” or |ous musical participants. The delight on chil- 
der this | dren’s faces, the j joy expressed in their voices or 
ts musi- ,in their rhythmic-dramatic movement, and their 
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satisfaction in discov ering something interesting 
and important in the music will often be impres- 
sive enough to inspire the visitor to go and do 
likewise. 

v3) Building or grade-level meetings, based 
al upon the musical needs of the participants. 


4) Individual assistance in classrooms, consist- 


the mu- ing of demonstration teaching by the music con- 
he prin-| sultant or observation of the classroom teacher 
share of | if he has requested it. 


| quality 


5) Working committees dealing with the vari- 


uipment, * ous aspects of the music curriculum, with mem- 
in each ones invitational or voluntary. 


s the ex- 
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) Participation i in dev eloping music guides or 
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information bulletins as “teacher helps” in vari- 
ous aspects of the music program. 

7) Individual conferences in which many kinds 
of personal assistance may be given on request. 

8) Participation in the evaluation and selection 
of certain music materials and equipment. 

g) Identification of musically capable class- 
room teachers and provision for opportunities to 
develop music leadership in their schools. These 
might include directing a chorus of intermediate 
grade children, leading assembly singing, plan- 
ning musical programs for assembly, planning 
listening posts or concert hours of recorded mu- 
sic in classrooms or library, planning for certain 
musical events with the student council or PTA, 
and assisting with various instrumental groups. 

Finally, in-service education in music, as in 
all subject areas, is more likely to result in genu- 
ine self-improvement when certain general prin- 
ciples are followed: 


e When it is based on an on-going, critical 
evaluation of the purposes and scope of the 
total music program in a school 

e When there is a continuing search for 
better quality of musical experiences for all 
children 

e When the willing personal involvement of 
all classroom teachers and principals is se- 
cured, with adequate assistance from com- 
petent and qualified music consultants 

e When there is consistent and resourceful 
planning for the individual musical growth 
of all participants 

e When an atmosphere of mutual respect is 
established in which individual curiosity, 
and willingness to test new ideas flourish | 

e When, as a result, teachers begin to move 
noticeably from musical inhibition toward 
musical spontaneity 

e When confidence is expressed in word and 
deed as to the innate desire of all human 
beings to reach for something beyond them- 
selves, to explore new horizons, and to 
stretch their thinking, even though some- 
times one needs to search diligently for the 
key that will unlock or release this “in- 
nate desire,” so deeply may it be hidden. 


In these ways, and in many others, the best 
kind of in-service education in music not only 
generates, but is creative thinking in action. 
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Role of the 
MUSIC 
CONSULTANT 


MURIEL E. DAWLEY—ROBERTA McLAUGHLIN 


USIC is an art through which most people 

find emotional and intellectual satisfaction. 

It is important, therefore, that the public 
schools provide a program that encompasses 
many areas of music activity for boys and girls. 
These should include experiences in singing, mov- 
ing to music, playing instruments, and listening. 
All will involve the development of musical un- 
derstandings and creative expression. 

The success of a music program will largely 
depend upon the district’s philosophy concern- 
ing the arts in relation to the total educational 
program and upon the music consultant—his ways 
of working and his noint of view about music 
education. 


Role in the School District 


The consultant assumes a leadership role for 
the music activities in the district and the com- 
munity. If there is to be a thoughtfully planned, 
on-going music program, there must be someone 
with the interest, experience, skills, and vision to 
organize and move that program ahead. That 
person is the music consultant. 

The term “consultant” as used in this article 
refers to a full-time person rather than to a re- 
source person used for a special assignment or a 
series of meetings. The consultant may also be 
thought of as a coordinator of music. 

In cooperation with the principals, other con- 
sultants, and administrative personnel, the music 
consultant plans the general function of music in 
the district. This planning should be done in a 
vertical fashion as well as horizontally. There- 
fore, it is desirable that the music consultant in 
a unified district have experience at both the sec- 
ondary and elementary levels. 


Muriel E. Dawley and Roberta McLaughlin are Con- 
sultants in Music, Los Angeles County Schools, Los 
Angeles, California. 
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MUSIC CONSULTANT 





CLASSROOM 


TEACHER 


The ability to get along well and build rapport 
with people is one of the major characteristics 
of a good consultant. A rich store of knowledge 
and practical experiences and intellectual and 
technical strengths are also important qualities if 
a person is to function successfully over a period 
of years. He must know the total educational 
program and recognize the place of the arts 
within it. 

Consultants in music or any other area should 
be expected to attend and participate in meetings 
dealing with the curriculum in general. Too 
often, consultants are concerned only when their 
particular area is under discussion. Smoother ways 
of working and better understanding are de- 
veloped when consultants have a part in broad 
curriculum planning. 

Like the principal, the consultant is involved 
with administrative responsibilities. He is con- 
cerned with the selection of the music staff, eval- 
uation of the work of special music teachers, 
preparation of a budget, planning housing for 
music classes, scheduling, and procuring materi- 
als and equipment. This means that he should 
have appropriate status in the school system and 
clear-cut responsibility for certain administrative 
matters. 

In unified districts where there is a music staff 
—that is, elementary instrumental teachers and 
junior and senior high school music teachers, 
one of the district consultant’s major responsi- 
bilities is to coordinate their services. This will 
involve working with the staff to develop a rea- 
sonable similarity in philosophy, in approach, 
and in methods. 

In many school districts, the classroom teacher 
is responsible for teaching music. Often this 
teacher is limited in his music background and 
it is therefore important that the district provide 
for in-service growth. Through contacts with 
ELEMENTARY 
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teachers and principals, the music consultant will 
ibe able to determine in what areas teachers need 
and want specific help. Workshops and demon- 
strations make it possible to share good practices 
observed in the classroom and information about 
mew materials and techniques which offer re- 
newed inspiration for all teachers and adminis- 
trators. Resource people may be brought in for 
additional emphasis or to help in a particular 
phase of the music program. 

With the principals and other administrative 
personnel, the consultant may plan for in-service 
meetings on either a building or district-wide 
\basis. Meetings may be for one grade level, a 
combination of grades, or for special interest 
groups, depending on the topic for study. In- 
service meetings may be planned on topics such 
as: learning a song repertory; appropriate use of 
recordings; listening lessons; learning to play sim- 
le accompaniments on the autoharp, ukelele, or 
piano; adding descants to songs with voice, bells, 
recorder, or orchestral instruments; adding 
rhythm instruments for song enrichment; part 
music; the changing voice; patterned dances; cre- 
ative movement; creating songs; music reading 
skills; or using audio-visual aids such as bulletin 
—- films, and slides. 

The music consultant assumes the responsibility 
for the selection of music materials and equip- 
ment in cooperation with the teachers and prin- 
cipals involved in their use. These materials might 
be supplementary books for children, profes- 
sional books for teachers, rhythm instruments, 
bells and autoharps, basic record libraries for in- 
dividual buildings, and a district record library 
for those recordings used less frequently. Speci- 
fications for pianos, orchestral instruments, music 
stands, record players, and other equipment 
should be carefully worked out to aid the ad- 
ministrator in ordering. The consultant also has 
responsibility for the proper repair and main- 
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Many districts find it helpful to develop writ- 
bes guides to assist teachers in planning worth- 
while music experiences for children. These 
t might include song lists for grade-level sings, 
s background information for listening lessons, 


ind and thematic charts for listening experiences, bell and 
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e autoharp charts, orchestral and rhythm instru- 
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instructions for making appropriate percussion 
instruments, materials to relate music to other 
areas of the curriculum, and an over-all music 
guide for the district. Classroom teachers, music 
teachers, and administrators should develop aids 
of this nature under the leadership of a well- 
qualified music consultant. 


Planning with Principals 


In this article, the term “plan together” is used 
in preference to the statement “the principal uses 
the services of a consultant.” The music consult- 
ant and the principal plan together for the music 
needs of a particular school. These plans should 
include thoughtful long-range designs as well as 
day-by-day working patterns. Principals and con- 
sultants need to have a common understanding 
of what constitute meaningful music experiences 
for children in order to cooperate in working 
with teachers. 

At times, the consultant will work with the 
principals as a group so that there is a reasonable 
amount of consistency throughout the district. 
This does not imply that techniques will neces- 
sarily be the same in each building. The principal 
and consultant should examine the total music 
program to provide a balance of music activities 
in terms of the attitudes and interests of children 
and their ages and educational needs. 

The principal and music consultant should 
work together to schedule music activities into 
the school day. It is important that they strive 
to preserve a balanced curriculum, minimize dis- 
ruptions, and, at the same time, help all teachers 
to recognize the contributions of the arts in the 
lives of young people and in our culture as a 
whole. 

The music consultant, as well as the principal, 
must consider the classroom where little or no 
music is part of the daily program. Together they 
need to try to find ways of bringing music to 
such pupils—perhaps through more specific help 
from the music consultant, required attendance at 
music workshops, additional college courses in 
music, or opportunities for observation in other 
classes. 

The consultant’s work will be most effective 
when there is understanding and cooperation 
from the principal, when he is aware of the pow- 
erful impact aesthetics may have upon the lives 
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of children. The principal will want to partici- 
pate in workshops and in sings and to show in 
many ways his interest and enthusiasm by sharing 
music with teachers and children. 

Participation in workshops will help the prin- 
cipal gain a knowledge of the part music may 
play in the life of a child. These experiences 
should be on all grade levels so they may under- 
stand music dev elopment throughout the educa- 
tional program. Participation in one workshop is 
not enough, In-service opportunities need to be 
repeated from time to time in order to keep up 
with trends, materials, and equipment. 


Working with Classroom Teachers 


In general, most classroom teachers have less 
preparation in music than in almost any other 
area of the curriculum. As a result, when the 
classroom teacher is responsible for music instruc- 
tion, he will need the services of a music consult- 
ant. It is important that the consultant help the 
teacher build a feeling of confidence and security 
within the scope of his musical ability. The con- 
sultant must work often enough w ith teachers, 
either in classrooms or workshops, to know their 
individual capabilities. 

Planning for the musical growth of children is 
another area in which the classroom teacher and 
consultant should work together. In this process, 
the consultant not only shares his own skills but 
also learns from teachers. He should not be con- 
sidered a person with all the answers, but rather 
someone who will, at times, be learning and ex- 
perimenting along with teachers and students. 
He must plan his assistance to fit the capabilities 
of the individual teacher and help each to work 
in his own way and grow in musical ability. The 
consultant, by capitalizing on the strengths of 
each teacher, can encourage them to discover and 
develop their own talents. 

One of the most difficult tasks confronting the 
consultant is to be sure that he is accepted by the 
classroom teacher. “Inspecting,” moving too fast, 
presenting too many new ideas, or talking about 
skills beyond the person’s present abilities are all 
threatening to the teacher and promote a feel- 
ing of insecurity. The music consultant should 
strive to free individual teachers to do creative 
teaching with the hope that they, in turn, will 
work to develop creativity in their pupils in an 
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atmosphere of mutual respect and freedom. Of | 
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course, there are likely to be some who are pro- 


viding fine experiences in music for their pupils. 
In such cases, the consultant should be alert to 
ways he can offer continued stimulation and ideas 
for further growth. 

An important part of the music consultant's 
work is to assist teachers with performances for 
public consumption. Music for these programs 
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should stem from regular classroom activities so RING 
that educational standards for “show” are not be re 
something different and apart. This does not im- »© whic! 
ply that performances by special interest groups, question 


for instance, orchestras and choruses, will not \ance of 
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in the music program, the consultant needs to be Unde 
able to move freely from school to school, from |for a pr 
classroom to classroom. This does not mean that |tive, A- 
a certain amount of scheduling is not desirable. 
But some of his time should be uncommitted to 
enable the consultant to work in the particular 
school where his services are most needed 
the moment. 

There are many ways a consultant might sched- 
ule his time, depending on the size of the district 
and local requirements. It would seem best that 
visits to individual buildings be frequent enough 
to insure continuity and growth in the program. 
Some consultants have found that scheduling 
their mornings to specific buildings and leaving 
the afternoons free for being “on call” district-| ang eye; 
wide is successful. Others schedule themselves to ys who 
buildings for four days a week and leave one day of the ¢ 
for “on call” requests. Still others allot blocks of veloping 
time for each building and within that block 
leave time for district-wide requests. If a district pp 6 Pr 
is very large, however, this last plan makes it 
difficult for a consultant to get around frequently 
enough. 

Regardless of the particular pattern of schedul- heavy ré¢ 
ing, there must be enough flexibility for the mu- in seeing 
sic consultant to move around to w here he is most sing sy ste 
needed and where his work will be most helpful ——— 
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'S SO RINCIPALS of elementary schools need not 
not be reminded of the thousand and one problems 
im- > 


which they face in a single day, ranging from 
Ups, questions of ‘the children’s safety to the annoy- 
not \ance of receiving wax crayons in the supply or- 

for |der when plain ‘chalk was ordered. The request 

ic as |for dismissing the Jones children early so they 
e tO can reach home before “that big overgrown 
Smith boy gets out” is a perennial problem along 

with the telephone call each March demanding 
that the children be prohibited from cutting 
across the corner of Mr. Alderfenton’s newly 


nuity |seeded lawn. 
to be 


from 
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Under such circumstances, it must not be easy 
for a principal to maintain professional perspec- 
tive. A quick question as to his function might 
rable. \bring from his harried soul such rejoinders as 
ed ved ‘olorified oe boy,” “trouble-shooter,” “liaison 
age officer,” or “I wish I knew.” 

But hia are quiet times which allow that same 
principal to give thought to the question. In 
sched- ,those hours, he i is well aware of his real mission— 
istrict | the provision of a climate in which all children, 
st that according to their abilities, may be stimulated to 
nough Jearn and to explore the world of ideas and i imag- 
gram. \ery, Schopenheuer once wrote that one of the 
duling requisites of “a special philosophical disposition” 
eaviNg sis the capacity for wonder “beyond the ordinary 
istrict-|and ev eryday degree.” If this be true, those of 
Ives t0 us who know children can appreciate the task 
ne dav ‘of the elementary schoo] in conserving and de- 
: veloping this “capacity for wonder.” 

10C 


a) The Principal’s Major Job 
akes It 





ed ; 


The provision of a climate where real learning 
|—in music or any other area—can take place is a 
chedul- heavy responsibility. It does not consist merely 
he mu- Seeing that the custodian understands the heat- 
is most #0 SV stem. It is not the meticulous allotment of 


quently 


helpful = 
Oleta A. Benns is Professor of Music, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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equipment nor the, careful checking of how many 
children have one foreign-born parent. 

Such activities are not without value, but they 
do not constitute the major job of the school 
principal. His primary contribution stems from 
the kind of person he is, from the quality of his 
thinking, the depth of his understanding, the 
breadth of his horizons, the clarity of his per- 
ceptions, the degree to which he can judge be- 
tween the significant and the trivial. The climate 
of a school is inescapably established by the qual- 
ity of the minds which work within its walls. The 
one who sets the pace for educational activity 
is the principal himself. It is he who provides 
the leadership, the guidance, the recommendation 
for a life centered in humane pursuits, intolerant 
only of ignorance and indifference. 

Being such a principal and creating such an en- 
vironment is far more difficult than ‘being an ex- 
pediter, a maker of schedules, a counter of milk- 
fund money. No one questions that such chores 
must be cared for but they can be handled by 
those who cannot or prefer not to assume the 
responsibilities of the larger task. The distinc- 
tion between the two types of duties is constantly 
being blurred to the detriment of all levels of 
education. 

The major contention of this article is, there- 
fore, that elementary school principals unavoid- 
ably influence the quality of our general culture. 
Their influence upon the attitudes and prefer- 
ences of children and teachers is far greater than 
they realize and perhaps far greater than they 
might wish it to be. It is impossible to be the 
nominal head of an educational enterprise and 
refrain from having anything to do with it. Even 
to ignore it is to influence its quality. The claim 
that one allows his teachers the greatest freedom 
may mean that he does so because he respects 
each of them as an expert who needs only occa- 
sional help from him. It also can mean that he 
considers the instructional aspect of his position 


nw 
we 





to be secondary to the purely administrative. 

At the other extreme, there is the principal 
who may put his teachers in such straitjackets of 
rules and regulations that pedagogical paralysis 
results. Fortunately, we have very few such ad- 
ministrators but where they exist they, too, exert 
an influence and develop an attitude. 

If all this is so in terms of the total educational 
effort of the elementary school, it is, of course, 
true in any area of the program. A teacher has 
an uncanny sensitivity to the enthusiasms of his 
principal and is equally able to discern those areas 
for which he has the least warmth. The difference 
which such knowledge can make in the quality 
of teaching need not be labored. It is to their 
eternal credit that most administrators take a 
more catholic view of learning than that pro- 
vided by the horizons of their individual special- 
ties. Through this necessary largeness of vision, 
the cultural growth of our people is made pos- 
sible. 


Contributions to Music Education 


The able administrator can make important 
contributions to the wider enjoyment and under- 
standing of music—one of man’s oldest and most 
honored disciplines. Naturally, he will keep in 
mind that the elementary school sets the pattern 
and provides the substructure of all the educa- 
tion which follows it. The quality of that prepa- 
ration is one of the important governors of the 
success of what follows. Since the function cf 
education is to free the mind rather than to clut- 
ter it, the principal must take serious thought for 
the clarity and rightness of the basic concepts 
which are begun at so early and tender an age. 

Let us examine a few of the fundamental con- 
cepts which one must have in order to appre- 
hend musical thought as conveyed by vocal and 
instrumental composition. 

Pitch: First of all, there must be a definite 
awareness of musical sound, followed by an ac- 
curate concept of pitch, of “in-tune-ness,” of co- 
incidence with a given model. No qualitative con- 
cept of part singing or the combinational effects 
of instruments is likely to result unless we can 
make accurate progress from tone to tone in a 
melodic line. Since the bulk of active musical 
performance for most adults consists of singing 
melodies, the importance of developing this abil- 
ity at the earliest possible age is easily understood. 
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The principal could add much to the lives of| artistic r 
many adults if he saw to it that this fundamental| is so oft 
proficiency was developed in the first three years}accomp! 
of a child’s school experience. To wait until the}ders wh 
upper elementary grades permits too many mis-| person. 
educative experiences to take place. We are ali"upon fo 
aware of the burden entailed in trying to correct for then 
wrong habits of long standing. To practice bad tion of | 
intonation for three long years under the guise the chil 
of “participation” is as offensive a crime against a time for 
child’s future as to permit him to practice any Rhytl 
other skill badly. Nor can one honestly justify? must be 
allowing him to “relax” from the tensions of time. TI 
correct practice in reading and writing by incor-| be as vis 
rect practice in any other mode of communica- judgmer 
tion. Apropos of an oft-repeated slogan that “mu-} Jess it is 
sic is fun,” one is obliged to point out that it can js possib 
be fun if it is done well. And nothing is done well, tive cho 
without regular, well-planned instruction by anj trously 
interested and able teacher. progres: 

Tone quality: Coupled with the concept of} next is a 
pitch is that of good tone quality. Young learn-| ure upo 
ers need to hear good singing quality in the} ness in j 
voices of their teachers because early learning} Some 
are so firmly based upon imitation. Listen to you! need a | 
primary teachers or to your music teachers a himself 
they present songs to their classes. Are their that he 
voices pleasant to hear? Do they sound free and! to say, 
unlabored and vital? Are they harsh or nasal or rhythm 
breathy? Listen to the children sing. It should be are end 
the flowing, free, natural sound of children who 
have not been allowed to confuse singing with Staffing 
screaming and who do not use the blatant and = [py yj 
“throaty” tone common to the popular enter- gest th; 
tainers bestriding the world of commercial tele- tion of 
vision. The ba: 

Phrasing: Along with pitch and quality, we possible 
must consider phrasing. The phrase is to music suitable 
what the sentence is to literature. It carries the the piat 
essential ideas of the composer. Listen for the tract fr 
continuity of phrases, their easy flowing from Some 
tone to tone, their inflections. Do they sound childrer 
well? Do those phrases “make sense” of the son? If some 
or do the children breathe in the middle of words sidered 
and “punctuate” in such style as to distort the norance 
flow and meaning of the text? teaching 

If the song material has been chosen well, the dren ca 
children should have no difficulty in bringing it 
alive, provided their teacher has given them ¢ Public 
proper model and held them responsible for a high Any 
standard of performance. This achievement 0! not anc 
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es of| artistic rendition of children’s own song literature 
ental|is so often brushed aside as being too difficult an 
years}accomplishment. Excuses are given, but one won- 
| the}]ders whether or not they apply to the proper 
mis-| person. It could be that the children are called 
re ali?upon for more public performance than is good 
rrect for them due to a misinterpretation of the func- 
> bad tion of the music program. It also could be that 
guise the children are not receiving a full allotment of 
inst a time for music instruction. 
> any Rhythm: Still another vital musical concept 
istify? must be mentioned, the accurate judgment of 
ns of time. The temporal aspect of the musical art must 
ncor-| be as vigorously and accurately developed as the 
inica- judgment of things spatial in the visual arts. Un- 
“mu-! Jess it is, no future delight in rhythmic variations 
it can js possible and the pleasure deriv ed from coopera- 
e well tive choral and instrumental experiences is disas- 
by an) trously diminished. An art based on the orderly 
progress of sound from one point in time to the 
next is an art whose mastery resides in large meas- 
learn-| ure upon the overcoming of a fundamental weak- 
in the} ness in judging the passage of time. 
rning} Some children will need little help; most will 
) your’ need a great amount. Since man has surrounded 
ers as} himself with all sorts of chronometers, it must be 
their] that he has recognized his deficiency. Needless 
ee and! to say, the teacher should have a good sense of 
asal ot rhy thm. Contrary to popular belief, few people 


uld be are endowed with a perfect sense of timing. 
n who 


¢ with Staffing 
nt and 


pt of 





In view of the above, it seems logical to sug- 
enter- gest that the principal should request the selec- 
al tele- tion of an outstandingly capable music teacher. 
The basic music concepts must be given the best 
ity, we possible beginning—the teacher’s voice must be 
» music suitable for children to imitate and his ability at 
ries the the piano must be such as to enhance, not de- 
for the tract from the total result. 
g from Some may argue that in order-to teach young 
- sound children one need not be much of a musician. 
he song If someone is able to “carry a tune,” he is con- 
f words sidered fit. It seems appalling to propose that ig- 
tort thi norance of a subject be a recommendation for 
teaching it. One wonders, also, at what age chil- 


vell, the dren can qualify for the attention of experts. 
ng ing it 


them ¢ Public Performances 
ora high Any good educator knows that the school can- 
ment oi not and should not compete with the world of 
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organized entertainment. He will not support a 
program which copies the television spectacular 
or makes clumsy, unnatural, and unmusical at- 
tempts at a sort of variety show whose value is as 
far removed from music and education as its per- 
formers are from their adult models. Even if such 
a program were to come off glibly with an un- 
child-like sophistication, one is reminded of cer- 
tain animal acts where the natural dignity of horse 
or dog was ignored and they were forced by 
“training” to assume the postures and even cloth- 
ing of men. 

It would restore balance to our sense of values 
if public programs in music could remain in the 
domain of childhood and of education, to say 
nothing of also being musical. We have, on occa- 
sion, made the error of believing that school pro- 
grams are devised solely for the benefit of par- 
ents (who, after all, do not attend school). It 
would be helpful if we kept in mind that public 
programs should grow out of the educational ex- 
perience of children. To be an impresario is not 
one of the functions of a school principal, a fact 
which should give him considerable comfort. 

Perhaps the principal’s most effective service to 
the cultural life of our country is to be, himself, 
responsive to music. When he is, it is easier for 
him to know its value and he is not obliged to 
accept the word of others that it is, indeed, im- 
portant. His interest will show itself not only in 
the work of his school but in the support he gives 
to the art and music projects of his community, 
not merely because it is a civic responsibility but 
because he is genuinely convinced of the impor- 
tance of art. 

There are tens of thousands of elementary 
school principals in the United States. The num- 
ber of lives those administrators touch is stagger- 
ing, indeed. Can there be any reasonable doubt as 
to the individual and collective influence of so 
many professional people? The question then be- 
comes one of the kind of influence exerted and 
the time available to exercise it. 

It is important that principals give pause to 
their influence on the nation’s cultural attitudes 
and pursuits. They should recognize the impact 
of the school’s music program upon the lives of 
children and the community and insist that it be 
developed on sound foundations. When they have 
such vision, they cannot fail to contribute to the 
culture of our country. 
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O parody the current teen-age craze for “rock 


and roll,” we can speak of the “rock and 
role” of the elementary school principal in 
the music program. 

In order to be an important “rock” in the 
foundation of an effective music cirruculum, the 
principal has a definite “role” and responsibility. 
Certain basic concepts, understandings, and _atti- 
tudes _ will him to become an important 
foundation stone in the area of music education. 
Specific procedures and principles will enable the 
principal to fulfill his proper role as an effective 
leader in this phase of the school program. 


aid 


The “Rock” 

A sucessful music program requires a principal 
who enables the following basic attitudes to be- 
come an important part of his life: 


1) A belief in the 
music; 

2) A desire to grow in his ability to enjoy, ap- 
preciate, and produce music; 

3) A willingness to vitalize school activities 
through music. 


value and importance of 


Belief in Music’s Importance 


That music offers pleasure, entertainment, 
beauty, and inspiration is recognized by all edu- 
cators. In this age when advances in technology 
and science are increasing at an ever accelerating 
rate, children and adults need the inspiration of 
the arts more than at any other time of civiliza- 
tion. Music should be a part of the normal school 
dav for all children. 


Orville B. Aftreth is Principal of the Motley Elemen- 
tary School, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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The Principal’s Role 


in the Music Program 


ORVILLE B. AFTRETH 


Howard Hanson, Director of the Eastman 
School of Music, concluded his address at the 
Second General Assembly of the NEA in Phila- 
delphia in 1951 with this statement. 


We have said often enough that the great purpose 
of education is the search for truth. With deep 
humility I would like to make an amendment. The 
greatest purpose of education is the search for truth 
and for beauty—and who may say which is more 
important? For the search for beauty is the search 
for God.t 


In addition to the aesthetic value, music has 
certain less understood functional values. Music 
is often a means of non-verbal communication. 
From the lullaby to the dirge, music has spoken 
for man and to man when words could not. 

Research by Dreikurs and Crocker has indi- 
cated that neurotic children may be influenced 
by music because normal defenses to the de- 
mands of logic and verbalism are not raised? 
These researchers have dev eloped the use of mu- 
sic as a means of encouraging children with ad- 
justment problems to communicate verbally. 
Rapport between teacher and student is obtained 
in certain instances by the means of a musical 
experience, an instrumental number, or a song. 

The author recalls entering a sixth-grade class- 
room the first week of school just as the teacher 
sang out in octaves, “John----nee--- W hy are you 
talking now?” John had been the bane of his 
teachers’ existence for years. His teacher had al- 


Hanson, Howard. “The Arts in an Age of Science.” 
Music Educators Journal 44: 23-29, September-October, 
1957. 

2. Dreikurs, Rudolf, and Crocker, Dorothy. “Music 
Therapy with Psychotic Children.” Music” Therapy. 
Kansas: National Association for Music Therapy. p. 
62-67. 1957. 
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ready reminded him verbally, several times that 
morning, that he had been disturbing the teacher- 
pupil planning session by his inconsiderate loud 
talking. What happened? John smiled, the class 
relaxed, rapport was established, and John’s prob- 
lem improved throughout the year. 

“The main purpose of music is not only the 
response of the child to ic but the means w hereby 
a relationship may be strengthened so that the 
child may draw close and experience again the 
tender feelings that make life worthwhile.”* In 
group psychotherapy, Sommer? has shown a sta- 
tistically significant increase in frequency of inter- 
action w hen proper background music is played. 

The scheduling of the school chorus, orches- 
tra, and instrumental classes as well as daily music 
periods may be “hair raising” at times when, 
according to certain staff members, the regular 


, school routine is disturbed. The principal, how- 
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of his | 
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CIPAL 


ever, must understand (and aid his staff to do 
likewise) that an effective music program includ- 
ing all pupils is one of the most valuable areas of 
the curriculum to develop an appreciation of the 
beautiful, to learn the skills of working together 


as a team, and to release tensions. 


Growth in Ability and Appreciation 


The ability to hear and appreciate music can 
be developed by training and experience. The 
Seashore Pitch Discrimination Test as a measure 
of achievement and not musical aptitude has been 
used with good intent but with the result that 
many have been told and have believed that “they 
just didn’t have it musically.” The ability may 
have been latent and not dev eloped with proper 
experiences. Berglund and Roby, in a summary 
of recent studies, conclude that the ‘ ‘ability to 
hear and sing musical tones of quite small pitch 
difference can indeed be taught to almost any- 
one.”’® 


Thayer. “Functional Music.” Basic Con- 
Education. Fifty-seventh Yearbook of the 


3. Gasten, I 
cepts in Music 


National Society for the Study of Education, Part I. 
P 3s 292-309. ati kl . 
Sommer, Dorothy T. “The EF ffect of Background 


ite on Frequency of Interaction in Group Psycho- 
therapy.” Unpublished Master’s thesis. University of 
Kansas. 1957. 

5. Berglund, Robert D., and Roby, A. Richard. 
a, ey of Research on the Problem of Developing on 
Improving a Sense of Pitch in Singing and Auditory 
Discrimination.” An unpublished study. University of 
Minnesota Music Department. 1956. 
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These iensapall shiieen enjoy putting on a 


Christmas Music show 


over local television. 


Havighurst’s developmental task concept is 
based on the supposition that successful develop- 
ment of a skill is dependent upon successful past 
experiences related to this skill.6 Many principals 
(and other adults) have developed their musical 
understanding by the following means: 


e Attending concerts and musical programs 
regularly. (If desired, begin with the ‘ ‘pop” 


variety and gradually include the “long 
hair” concerts.) 


e Observing the effective teaching of music 
by classroom teachers and consultants 

e Joining an amateur church choir, civic 

choir, orchestra, band, or “listening club” 

Acquiring a “well-rounded” record library 

e Listening to and viewing the select musi- 
cal programs on radio and television. 


— 


‘italizing School Activities 


A willingness to vitalize school activities 
through music is required of a principal who de- 
sires the music program to become alive in the 
school and community. A few activities which 
have been used by elementary schoo] principals 


to add vitality to the music program are: 


e Stressing that music from grades K-6 will 
include doing (physical response to music), 
singing, listening, creating, and playing 

° Arranging monthly or W eekly school sings 
on Friday afternoon 

e Organizing through the student council 

Vv early room talent | programs followed by an 


all-school talent program 


= ighurst, 
E. Soe ation. 


Robert J. Developmental Tasks and 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1948. 





e Encouraging school musical organizations 
and individual pupils to perform frequently 
during school assemblies 

e Utilizing school musical talent ro perform 
frequently for PTA and community func- 
tions as a public relations activity and as a 
means of providing valuable experience for 
children 

e Encouraging music groups within the PTA 
and throughout the community. 


The “Role” 


As motion and rhythm is the basis of the “rock 
and roll” craze of many of our American youth, 
cooperative planning and action must be the basis 
of an effective music program in the elementary 
school. The “role” of the principal in the pro- 
gram of helping teachers may be identified ac- 
cording to the “three B’s.” (Sorry, not Bach, 
Beethoven, and Brahms! ) 


Be an Enthusiast 


Build on the strengths of the present program 
by offering sincere praise to teachers and stu- 
dents. Help each teacher to realize that she has 
something constructive to offer children in rela- 
tion to doing, singing, listening, creating, or play- 
ing music. Success in these activities is not solely 
dependent on the teacher’s musical ability. Recog- 
nize and show an interest in the work being done. 
Help a teacher to realize that there are no “mon- 
otones” or, more accurately, non-singers among 
his pupils (or that he himself is not a non-singer). 
Studies by Wyatt,” Mursell,® Brody,® and Cain’ 
will be helpful i in this respect. 

Encourage a love of music by emphasizing mu- 
sical experiences and musical expression in defer- 
ence to formal music-reading which may be de- 
layed until possibly third or fourth grade or 
when pupils have the proper readiness. For teach- 
ers and pupils having the appropriate experience 
and love of music, encourage two- and three-part 


7. Wyatt, Ruth F. “The Improvability of Pitch Dis- 
crimination.” Psychological Monographs. Vol. 58. 1945. 


é. Mursell, James L. Principles of Music Education. 
New York: The MacMillan Company. 1927. p. 16. 

9. Brody, Viola A. “The Emergence of Song,” Music 
Educator’s Journal 36: 24, Sept.-Oct. 1949. 

10. Cain, Noble. Choral Music and Its Practice. New 
York: M. Witmark & Sons. 1932. p. 18. 
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singing with careful attention to mechanics at the | 
ficth- and sixth-grade levels. 


Be an Organizer 


The staff should determine cooperatively the 


. . . r 
goals of the music curriculum after rigorous 


study. Then, assess the strengths and weaknesses 
in light of these goals by the use of observation, 
tests, and appraisal of the growth of the educa- 
tional product. The evaluation program should 





e A 


eal 


include staff, pupils, and parents. Next steps may | 


include determining the factors contributing to 
unfavorable grow th of pupils and cooperativ ely 
developing an improvement program. An ev alua- | 
tion of the above process and the outcomes should 
also be included. The integration of music with 
the areas of language arts, social studies, science, 
physical education, and health, should be studied. 


Sing w 


An adequate budget must be established in or- | 
der that the general needs as well as individual | 


teacher needs for effective materials and equip- 
ment may be met. Teacher representation must 
be considered in establishing and maintaining up- 
to-date textbook lists as well as supply and equip- 
ment lists. Money allotments should be available 
for committee members to experiment before 


The 
laxatior 
of his | 
effectiv 
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items are added to regular lists from which each 
teacher may requisition. 

Every classroom should be equipped at a level 
commensurate with the finest home in the com- | 


munity. The importance of obtaining only ond 
highest quality, yet sturdy, equipment should re- | 

ceive major consideration. Plans should be made 

to provide AM-FM radios and record players 

having varying speeds for each room. A good | 

piano “should be placed in each kindergarten and 

in each primary room as desired by the teachers. 

Pianos should be readily available to all other | 
rooms. Hi-Fi or stereophonic sound equipment, | 
as well as a tape recorder, motion picture sound 

projector, and a film strip projector should be 
available in the building. Band and orchestra in- 
struments offered on a nominal rental basis as 
well as equipment such as tone bells, autoharp, 
rhythm band instruments, and melody instru- 
ments should be available. 

These are a few specific suggestions: 


e Plan several times a year musical assemblies 
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e Arrange exchange programs once or twice 
a year with neighboring schools thus giv- 
ing school musical groups and all students 
and staff members valuable experience. 
Include the thinking of staff members as 
much as is feasible in the planning of sched- 
ules for school-wide instrumental and vocal 
groups. 


d Be a Liaison 


HEApDs AND SHOULDERS 
Sing with motions to the tune of “Mulberry Bush” 


Heads and shoulders and waist 
and toes, (Using both hands) 

Heads and shoulders and waist 
and toes, 

Heads and shoulders and waist 
and toes, (pause) 

Heads and shoulders and waist 
and toes. (very fast) 


The above song, a classroom favorite as a “re- 
laxation” song, was given to the writer by one 
of his second-grade teachers. This song and its 
effectiveness in reducing tension may be shared 
with other staff members. No other person than 
the principal is in more frequent contact with 
teachers having similar problems and successes. 
The leader then may transmit the successes of 
one teacher in order to aid another to solve cer- 


, tain of his problems. 
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As an example, the use of a song when pupils 
are going from their seats to a discussion circle 
for social studies may be suggested to a teacher 
having a problem of unnecessary noise in chang- 
ing class activities. When this is done, it is fre- 
quently advisable to recognize that the idea or 


| technique was obtained from another staff mem- 


ber. Demonstrations and informal visitations may 
also be effective means of helping teachers. 

The principal is also in an excellent position to 
make valuable resource people available. The ad- 


» vantage of planning with the staff and music con- 


sultant in order to make the specialist of greatest 
help to the teachers is self-evident. Utilizing a 
PTA committee to make music resource people 
in the community available who may contribute 
effectively to learning has been successful in a 
number of communities. A building music chair- 
man may be elected among the teachers if the lo- 


| cal situation indicates that ‘this i is advisable. Help- 
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ing teachers possessing reservations or fears in 
regard to teaching music is a real challenge. 

The followi ing true illustration may be of in- 
terest. A certain first year fourth- -grade teacher 
(let’s call her Miss Lownote) could not distin- 
guish in an interval of a third or a fourth which 
tone was the higher. Needless to say, this same 
teacher could not sense when tones were being 
matched as to whether or not “off key” 
were flat or sharp. 

“May Miss Jones, the other fourth-grade 
teacher, teach my music while I teach her sci- 
ence?” she asked the principal. “No, Miss Low- 
note,” replied the principal, “All our teachers 
teach their own music.” What a dilemma! What 
was she to do? What did she do? She did what 
many other teachers have done. She permitted 
her class to sing songs already well known— 

“ America,” “America the Beautiful,” “Dixie,” 
—and to review songs from grade three. Stu- 
dent leaders were used to illustrate the singing of 
a phrase correctly. She attended local and district 
music workshops. The music consultant was in- 
vited to come at times to help by demonstration 
teaching (Miss Lownote acknow ledged her limi- 
tations) and by making suggestions during con- 
ferences. The principal encouraged her. 

What happened? The teacher grew musically 
with her pupils. Today, after six years, she is do- 
ing a creditable job in leading the school chorus. 
It is important to remind staff members that a 
number of teachers, who could not discriminate 
pitch or match tones readily, are now doing very 
acceptable work in relation to the music program. 


notes 


In Summary 


The elementary school principal is in a key 
position to help make the music program effec- 
tive in an aesthetic and functional manner. Funda- 
mentally, he must believe in the value of music 
as it contributes to worthy objectives of educa- 
tion. He must desire to grow musically and he 
must be willing to vitalize the music education 
program. His role as a helper to classroom teach- 
ers will be most effective as he evidences genu- 
ine enthusiasm, sound and democratic organiza- 
tion, and as he promotes effective, purposeful 
communication. It is understood that the princi- 
ples and procedures will not be applied indis- 
criminately but will be assessed in terms of the 
local needs and situations. 
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FOR MUSIC INSTRUCTION 


FRANCES M. ANDREWS 
ESOURCES for the music program may be 
grouped into three categories: resources that 
are purchased to aid and develop the teach- 
of music to children; resources inherent in 
the school and community; resources teachers 
improvise, create, invent, and otherwise bring 
into being when other resources prove insufhi- 
cient. 


ing 


Purchased Resources 

Let’s begin with the first group of resources. 
All children need many singing experiences. It 
is important that the teacher have a way of es- 
tablishing the correct pitch of each song. If there 
is a piano in the classroom, it may be used to 
establish tonality and give pitch. If no piano is 
available, a pitch pipe should be supplied. (But 
each school should have at least one piano.) An 
alert principal and music supervisor will see that 
help is available to teachers who wish to im- 
prove their skill in using piano and pitchpipe— 
perhaps through an in-service workshop. 

As for the song materials, excellent basal series 
are available. These basal series feature books 
written for the teacher as well as the pupils. Too 
often, these teachers’ manuals or guides are neg- 
lected or ignored. Teachers should have access 
to the manuals and should request that they be 
made available, since they contain many teaching 
suggestions that bear on wide use of the pupils’ 
books. 

Also valuable for classroom use are the re- 
cordings of selected songs from each basal series, 
available on order from the publishers. Children 
enjoy hearing songs they have learned, and teach- 
ers can use these records to dev elop concepts of 

Frances M. Andrews is Professor of Music Educaticn, 
Pennsylvania State University, State College, Pennsyl- 


vania. 
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E 
tone, rhy thm, and interpretation in singing. Such 


records are particularly useful for the classroom 
teacher who has difficulty singing in tune. 


In the kindergarten and first grade, before chil- | 


dren are ready to use songbooks, it seems de- 
sirable to familiarize them with the appearance 
of the musical score by placing a number of chil- 
dren’s songbooks on a reading table. Many ele- 
mentary classroom teachers establish such a table, 
sometimes called a “book corner,” as a routine 
feature of the classroom environment. After 
teaching a song, the teacher, using a music book 
from the book table, may show the class the 
musical “picture” of the song as it appears in no- 
tation. This process supplements other introduc- 
tory or “readiness building” techniques. Or 
teacher may suggest that a certain song is in- 
cluded in a particular book, and ask a child to 
volunteer for the job of locating it. Of course, 
children should not be given this ‘task unless they 
can succeed in it, with the help of the teacher, 
if necessary. 

Each classroom should have a record player 
and a library of records to take care of different 
levels of achievement and interest within the 
group. It would be ideal if the “listening corner” 
could be equipped with a number of headphones 
so individual listeners would not disturb the re- 
mainder of the class. However, a minimum rec- 
ommendation is that each school have at least one 
record player maintained in good condition which 
teachers may share. 

A library of records should be provided for 
each school by the music supervisor or specialist. 
The records included should be selected from < 
list compiled by the music specialist and _class- 
room teachers, thus reflecting the needs of dif- 
ferent subjects and areas. Some cities and coun- 
ties maintain a central record library that loans 
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records to supplement those housed in individual 
schools. 

Every elementary school should have access 
to film projectors. Films supply an extension and 
a visual reinforcement of musical experiences. 
They should be chosen and shown on the basis of 
a particular need for a specific group and should 
not be shown to an entire school system simply 
because the film is available. A film that is highly 
acceptable for six-grade children may escape the 
comprehension of third-grade pupils. 

The use of classroom instruments for enrich- 
ing the musical meaning of songs is widely ac- 
cepted as a part of superior music teaching. Some 


| of these instruments are: 


Bellis: 


These are available in many different 


shapes and sizes, including jingle sticks, wrist 
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bells, resonator bells (each bell is separately 
mounted on a resonator block), rhythm bells in 
various sets of one or more octaves, hand bells 
(in some cases each bell in the set is a different 
color), step bells (arranged in ladder steps that 
graphically illustrate the concept of pitch), cow- 
bells, tubular chimes, and many others. 

Drums: Barrel, tub, tom tom drums, and 
others are the basic tools for establishing a feel- 
ing for pulse and rhythm. These come in many 
sizes and shapes. Bongo and Conga drums fas- 
cinate children and are interesting for the char- 
acteristic rhythms of Latin America. 

Other rhythm instruments: Shakers such as ma- 
racas, castanets, claves, tone blocks, rhythm sticks, 
tambourines, and cymbals, are a few of the many 


instruments now available for the classroom. 


The instruments named above are most valu- 
able when used creatively by classroom teacher 
and children together. Deciding which instru- 
ments will make a song more meaningful, iden- 


| tifying and developing the appropriate rhythm 


patterns, using the instruments to, add sound and 
rhythm to poems and stories where this is appro- 
priate—all these may be considered activities that 
are essentially child- -centered and music-centered. 

The autoharp is an instrument with which 
children can strum chords, thus adding harmonic 
accompaniment to certain songs. This is not a 
new instrument, but its use in the classroom has 
become increasingly popular in recent years. The 
range and chord limitations of the instrument 
vary with different models. The newer basal 
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song series include chord markings so that the 
autoharp is easily included in classroom musical 
activities. Since this is practically a do-it-y ourself 
instrument, it is easily mastered by teacher and 
pupils. The autoharp is particularly valuable in 
developing the concept of harmony. 


Community and School Resources 


Each community has certain resources that 
may be called upon to enrich the child’s musical 
experiences. Community residents with musical 
ability may be asked to come into the classroom 
and share their ability with pupils. Individuals 
with musical avocations or hobbies (for example, 
the man who makes violins in his free time, or 
the collector of music boxes) are often willing 
to tell about their interests. A trip to a near-by 
church to hear an organ may open new vistas of 
sound to young ears ‘and eyes. The hi-fi enthusi- 
ast or local music dealer may explain to an inter- 
ested class on the upper-grade level how to han- 
dle records, or what makes hi-fi “hi.” Watching 
a piano tuner tune a piano is a lesson that corre- 
lates music and science. 

Radio and television flood children’s, as well 
as adult’s, lives with all kinds of musical matter, 
much of it highly dubious in intrinsic musical 
worth. Nevertheless, children today, thanks to 
these media, have a wider fund of musical knowl- 
edge than ever before. Ten years ago a knowl- 
edge of instruments by sight and sound was 
largely limited to those children who encoun- 
tered them through trips to concerts (school and 
community) or through an experience in the 
home—perhaps with a musical parent, sibling, or 
other relative. Today many children know even 
the less familiar instruments—for example, bas- 
soon—through television. 

This knowledge constitutes a resource. It 
should be used. When a child, hearing a French 
horn, comments, “That’s used in the music from 

* (naming a popular Western), the 
teacher should accept this comment as a valuable 
reflection of in-school experience related to out- 
of-school experience, and utilize it as such. 

The schoo] library is a source of information 
and readings both for teacher and pupils. A shelf 
of music books will enrich the reading of accel- 
erated pupils, and will also provide material for 
the teacher to read aloud to the class. Commu- 
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nity libraries, also, should be urged to provide 
appropriate books and records. 

Many organizations to which children belong 
provide musical activities. These activities may 
stimulate classroom music, and vice-versa. When 


a child says, “We sang that song in Cub Scouts,” 
and shows the teacher a song in a music book, the 
teacher will do well to take his cue from this 
comment which well may be a subtle request to 
sing the song in class. 


Improvised Materials 


The category of improvised materials is limited 
only by the imagination and ingenuity of the 
teacher. In the area of instruments, for example, 
drums are made of almost any sturdy container 

capable of sustaining the tension of a resonant 
“head.” A horseshoe or other piece of metal may 
serve as a triangle or bell. Rice, beans, or other 
small objects placed in a container may be used 
as shakers or maracas. 

Many articles have been written describing the 
construction of such instruments. The teacher 
should remember that there are three important 
criteria with regard to these objects, however. 
They should have good tone, since we are con- 
cerned with musical sound, not noise; they should 
be easy for children to handle; and they should 
be safe, no sharp edges or protruding nails, for 
instance. 

When materials are improvised, one of the 
most important factors is that children and teacher 
together have an opportunity to decide whether 
the item has musical value. Astute teachers will 
ask themselves whether the “instrument” is add- 
ing musical significance to a song or activity, or 
whether it is adding only noise. 


Resources Differ 


The resources of each school and each com- 
munity may differ from those of others. This is 
to be expected. Probably the most important con- 
sideration is that the music specialist, principal, 
and classroom teachers pool their knowledge of 
what is available, what is needed, and what will 
be used, and then acquire and develop resources 
accordingly. The objective of all such resources 
is their use in the interest of children’s musical 
growth. 


The following books include lists of various 
music equipment for classroom use. As no article 
can be inclusive enough to recommend the many 
good materials available, reference to these lists 
is urged. 


Books FOR THE TEACHER AND PRINCIPAL 


Andrews, Frances M., and Cockerille, Clara E. 
Your School Music Program. Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1958. 

McMillan, L. Eileen: Guiding Children’s Growth 
Through Music. Boston: Ginn and Co. 1959. 

Nye, Robert E., and Nye, Vernice E. Music in the 
Elementary School. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1957 

Sheehy, Emma D. Children Discover Music and 
Dance. New York: Henry Holt and Company, Inc. 
1959. 

Snyder, Alice M. Creating Music with Children. 
New York: Mills Music Co. 1957. 

Timmerman, Maurine. Let’s Teach Music. Evans- 
ton, Illinois: Summy-Birchard Publishing Co. 1958. 

Music Educators National Conference. An Alpha- 
betical Listing of 16 mm. Music Films. Washington, 
D.C.: the Conference. 1958. 
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ISTENING is one of the most important as- 
ects of music education. In this article, we 
shall identify some of the characteristics of a 
good listening program and indicate their impli- 
‘ons for the classroom. 


Valid Concepts of Music 


A good listening progrant is based upon valid 
concepts of the nature of music, of what there 
is to hear in music, and of the ways in which it is 
heard. 

Of all types of musical activity, whether in or 
out of school, listening is the most basic. Music 
is an aural art. Its distinguishing characteristic is 
tone. Its constituent elements of melody, rhythm, 
harmony, and form enter our consciousness 
through the medium of musical tone perceived 
through the ear. Together with such factors as 
tempo, dynamics, and vocal or instrumental tone 
color, these four basic elements constitute what 
there is to hear in music. 

All of us, children and adults alike, have two 
kinds of ears. We have the outer physical ear 
through which we hear the actual sounds of mu- 
sic, and also an inner ear of the mind through 
which we can “hear tone in our heads” when 


. no such sound is being produced. This is partially 


a matter of tonal memory, but it is possible also 
to think original melodies in this way. One need 
not be a trained musician to do this. 


Need for Continuing Attention 


A good listening program develops as teachers 
constantly give definite attention to it as a part 
of every musical activity. 

In his earliest experiences in school, the child 
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Basic Part of 


Music Education 


WILLIAM C. HARTSHORN 


should develop the ability to distinguish between 
sounds that are musical and those that are not, 
and to discriminate among the many kinds of 
sounds that are musical. In this connection, listen- 
ing obviously is indispensable. This is true also in 
the development of other fundamental concepts 
such as higher and lower pitches, louder and 
softer dynamics, faster and slower tempos. The 
fact that rhythmic activities involving bodily 
movement serve to clarify such concepts sub- 
stantiates the importance of listening in both 
areas. 

When part of a class identifies itself with one 
phrase or another of a song, and then participates 
in a rhythmic interpretation of that phrase when- 
ever it appears, an understanding of the form or 
design of the song is strengthened. The phrases 
of the song must have been heard before their 
repetition can be recognized, however, and the 
bodily movement is simply a response to what 
has been heard. 

Concepts of form can also be clarified by the 
use of instruments. The pupils may have at their 
disposal a number of instruments of varied types, 
sizes, and qualities of sound. Tonal discrimination 
can be developed and an understanding of de- 
sign strengthened when pupils select from a num- 
ber of instruments those most appropriate to the 
musical phrase with which they will be used. 
This process hinges on listening. The instruments 
must have been heard before their tonal character 
can be determined, the musical phrases must have 
been heard before their nature is understood or 
their repetition is recognized, and the discrimina- 
tive selection of instruments appropriate to each 
phrase requires understanding of relationships be- 
tween the two listening experiences. 

The role of listening in the development of mu- 
sic reading is of extreme importance. Musical 
notation consists of a set of symbols read by the 
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eye. These symbols convey tonal meanings per- 
ceived by the ear and can be understood only in 
relation to the tonal concepts for which they 
stand. It follows that the approach to music read- 
ing should be from tone to notation, from the 
ear to the eye. Children hear music first and then 
gradually come to understand the symbols for 
what they have heard. 

In singing activities, children will improve 
their tone quality when, through listening, they 
have developed a prior ideal of sound. This ideal 
becomes a mental image of the tone they wish to 
produce and against which they can realize what 
progress they are making toward this tonal goal. 
Too often, children begin to sing without think- 
ing the tone they are going to produce. Since the 
tone heard in the mind is likely to be a tone of 
beauty, the tone quality of a class can improve if, 
after the pitch is given, the children take time to 
think the pitch before they begin to sing. Time 
must be allowed for children to “image” the tone 
they are to produce. The same thing is true in re- 
lation to correct pitch and, in each instance, both 
the outward physical ear and the inner mental 
ear are engaged. This applies also to blend of tone 
and accuracy of intonation in instrumental groups 
at the elementary level—or at any level. 


Extension Beyond Personal Capacities 

A good listening program will extend the mu- 
sical experiences of children beyond the limita- 
tions of their own performances. 

Listening to music is in itself one of the most 
important phases of a program of music educa- 
tion. Through listening, children and adults alike 
can have contact with music beyond that which 
they are able to perform for themselves. If the 
musical experiences of teachers and children were 
limited to those of their own performance, how 
restricted they would be! No such limitation need 
restrict music listening experiences in the schools. 
Virtually the entire literature of music, both past 
and present, is potentially available to the teacher 
who will select what is to be heard in accord- 
ance with the educative purposes to be served at 
a given time. 


Building on the Past 


A good listening program brings values from 
the past into the present and future. 
The music that has come into being through 
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the centuries is a priceless heritage and can be a 
source of enduring beneficence in human life. It 
is through listening that children can have the 
most comprehensive contact with their musical 
heritage and continue to receive and appropriate 
to their own use the values it has brought to for- 
mer generations. 

Listening also provides a basic contact with 
music through which children are able to develop 
discriminative judgments of value. The manner 
in which a teacher presents a piece of music for 
listening can be a major factor in this important 
area of growth. 


Importance of Good Music 


A good listening program uses music of genu- 
ine quality and intrinsic worth appropriate to the 
maturity level of children who are to hear it. 

We have said that through recordings virtu- 
ally the entire literature of music is available for 
use in our classrooms. Upon what basis shall we 
select what is to be used? 

Of primary importance is the intrinsic worth 
of the music itself. Everything about it should 
point in the direction of quality. Grieg’s “In the 
Boat” has intrinsic qualities not to be found in the 
“Banana Boat Song.” The Marian Anderson re- 
cording of “Deep River” is of superior musical 
quality to “He’s Got the Whole World in His 
Hands;” the aesthetic experience of hearing 
“Deep River” can be surpassed by hearing ‘ ‘The 
Swan of Tuonela” by Sibelius, even though the 
two pieces of music are related to the same gen- 
eral idea. 

If a piece of music has genuine musical worth, 
it is likely to be of educative value. However, 
certain abilities in listening can be developed more 
effectively with one composition than with an- 
other, and certain types of musical responsive- 
ness can be stimulated better with some compo- 
sitions than with others. For example, the ability 
to hear and recognize two melodies simultane- 
ously can be dev eloped through the “Nocturne” 
from the “Second String Quartet” by Borodin, 
but not from “Golliwogg’s Cakew alk.” Respon- 
siveness to harmonic and instrumental tone color 
can be promoted by using the “Mother Goose 
Suite” of Ravel, but hardly by the slow move- 
ment of Haydn’s “ Clock Sympathy.” 

Music selected for listening should be appro- 
priate to the maturity level of the children who 
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will hear it. In this connection, misconceptions 
frequently arise. The fact that children may not 
be able to respond to a given piece of music at 
an adult level is no indication that it is too ma- 
ture for them. They will respond to it in their 
own way at their own level, and this response 
has its own special validity. 

The attention span of pupils is a factor in 
choosing music for listening, but if the teacher 
is sensitive in this matter the chief concern can 
be with the quality of the music and of the chil- 


| dren’s responsiveness to it. There is music that is 
' too difficult for children to perform and too long 
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for them to hear, but there is none too good to 
be brought into the classroom. 

The most basic response of human beings to 
music is to its quality of tone and not, as is com- 
monly supposed, to its rhythmic elements. It fol- 
lows that the tone quality of phonographs and 
recordings should be good. If it is, the basic ap- 
peal of the music is strengthened. If it is not, the 
reaction is likely to be negative. Fortunately, pho- 
nographs with good tone quality are not pro- 
hibitive in cost and even a couple of dozen LP 
recordings can start a good listening program. 


Promoting Responsiveness 

A good listening program promotes responsive- 
ness to the expressive meaning of music. 

It has been said that music is an art of commu- 
nication. What meaning does it communicate? 
Certainly, it is an expression of feeling. And yet, 
strictly speaking, its meaning is purely musical— 
that is, a meaning of melody, rhythm, harmony 
and form. Numerous composers, however, have 
written music through which they intended to 
suggest ideas of a non-musical nature. Familiar 
examples of such “progress music are “Invita- 
tion to the Dance,” “Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry 
Pranks,” “Pictures at an Exhibition,” and “The 
Sorcerer’s Apprentice.” 

Children are more likely to feel that they can 
understand what the music means if there are 
extramusical connotations which they can dis- 
cover. For this reason, experiences in listening to 
program music should precede those of listening 
to music where no such definite concepts are in- 
volved. 

In presenting a listening lesson using program 
music, it is good practice to let the children try 
to discover for themselves “‘what it means.” 
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When they can do this, they feel that they really 
have the ability to understand music. It is desir- 
able that there be a maximum opportunity for 
responsiv eness on the part of the children and 
a minimum of talking by the teacher. His role is 
simply to help the ‘children hear in the music 
those things which will give them the best clues 
to their own understanding of the story. 

Children will grow in their appreciation and 
understanding of music as they are encour- 
aged to describe what they have heard in it that 
caused them to respond as they did in terms of 
the “story.” In one case, a little girl said that Till 
Eulenspiegel was stubborn because in the french 
horn theme that purportedly represents him the 
first five notes appear three times in succession. 
This child showed a real understanding of the 
theme’s nature and of the repetition that is its 
principal characteristic. This did not involve anal- 
ysis of the theme as such. The girl’s interest in 
discov ering the expressive meaning of the theme 
motivated “purely musical learnings on her part. 

‘Listening experiences should proceed from 
program music to absolute music with which no 
associative ideas are related. It is of the utmost 
importance that no descriptive material of any 
kind be associated with music unless the com- 
poser intended it. Habits of listening formed in 
connection with program music are completely 
applicable to absolute music, but habits of hunt- 
ing for a story must be discarded when listening 
to such music as Bach’s “Air” from the “D Ma- 
jor Suite” or a Mozart symphony. 


Development of Music Understanding 


A good listening program may provide enjoy- 
ment for children but its purpose lies more in the 
development of understandings and insights. 

Enjoyment is a valid outcome of music listen- 
ing and an effective factor in motivation, but it is 
a byproduct, not a purpose. The purpose of mu- 
sic listening in the public schools is educative. It 
should promote growth in the understanding of 
music superior to that which the child would 
develop if allowed to learn at random. 

Carefully directed, thoughtful listening which 
is analytic in a non-technical way can bring great 
enjoyment to the listener. It is important to re- 
member that there are levels of enjoyment and 
that some of the greatest pleasures and satisfac- 
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tions in life come from glimpses of insight that 
stimulate further exploration. In their own way, 
children can find this satisfaction. 


Teachers Must Love Music 


A good program of music listening must be 
carefully planned and taught by someone who 
knows music, loves it, and truly desires that chil- 
dren know and love it, too. 

One of the problems in developing an effective 
program of music listening in the elementary 
schools arises from the fact that if one is to teach 
a listening lesson effectively he must know the 
music. A good listening lesson involves much 
more than the statement of a few facts and anec- 
dotes about a composer and playing a recording. 

It is essential that the teacher have a genuine 
feeling for the music he is presenting, a knowl- 
edge of the musical content of the composition 
in terms of rhythm, melody, harmony, and form, 
and a reasonable body of information concern- 
ing the music and various factors that may have 
helped to shape its character. Preparation for this 
type of lesson can result in musical growth for 
the teacher, who can begin very simply with a 
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limited repertory and year by year expand it. 

For a good listening lesson, the teacher must 
not only learn the content to be taught but also 
organize the various steps involved in the lesson 
itself. Creating an atmosphere in the classroom 
appropriate to the nature of the music to be 
heard can contribute much to the lesson’s suc- 
cess. Planning clear and concise directions for 
listening is also important. Children need to know 
what they should listen for in music so they can 
focus their attention on the important elements 
and be purposeful in their listening. Advance 
planning of the sequence and wording of ques- 
tions to promote discussion by the pupils follow- 
ing the music is of major importance. Discrimi- 
nation in selecting the most important things 
about the music develops with experience. 

All of these things are important if a teacher is 
to present music for listening effectively. Equally 
important, however, is the fact that the program 
must be taught by people who have a real affec- 
tion for the music they are presenting. To be able 
to study and know a piece of beautiful music 

should be a joy and a privilege, and it should be 
equally so to teach it. 


HE SAYS,“WAIT TILL YOU SEE THE 
WINSTON COMMUNICATION PROGRAM!” 
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Using Phonograph 
» Teach Music 


ACK M. WATSON 


EVERAL years ago, the eminent American 
\ musicologist, Otto Kinkeldey, wrote: 

What would our world be like today if men had 
never learned to write or if they could not print? 
The practice of recording sounds will mean as much 
to mankind. . . Happy are the composers and the 
performers who live in this age of liberation from 
the limitations of the fleeting, momentary character 
of their utterance under the old conditions. Happy 
are the critics who need no longer be hampered by 
the same limitations. Happy are the men and women 
who are privileged to live through the dawn of a 
new musical world. 


And one might add, happy, too—and most for- 
tunate—are the teachers whose responsibility and 
privilege it is to teach music, especially to chil- 
dren. No longer is the musical fare of the class- 
room limited to teachers’ ability to translate mu- 
sical symbols into sound and give a performance; 
no longer is it limited to their personal repertory 


and the songs in books. 


Literally (and within budgetary limitations, of 
course) the musical resources of mankind are at 
their disposal: art music performed by the 
world’s greatest artists and musical organizations; 
folk music performed by folk singers and mu- 


; Sicians; primitive music performed by natives 
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and recorded in the field; exotic music of other 
cultures authentically performed by native mu- 
sicians trained in their peculiar music systems 
and traditions. At the disposal of teachers, too, 
is the rapidly expanding reservoir of educational 
recordings specifically designed for use with chil- 
dren. 

Classroom teachers with sparse musical back- 
grounds and resources no longer need to feel 


helpless about the musical side of their teaching. 


1. Kinkeldey, Otto. “The Recorded Performance.” 
Music and Criticism. Richard F. French, editor. New 
York: Harvard University Press. 1948. p. 136. 
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Through the use of phonograph records, they 
can help children learn to like and enjoy music 
and to develop musical knowledge, skill, and un- 
derstanding. And in the process, they can in- 
crease their own musicianship and confidence in 
their ability to handle music in the classroom. 

But using records to teach music is by no 
means an easy-does-it affair. It is not automatic. 
One does not simply operate a phonograph and, 
presto, the job is done. It takes planning, it takes 
imagination, it takes technique. 


Establishing Our Goals 


In this discussion, we'll concentrate on techi- 
nique. Before doing this, however, we should set 
our goals. These goals can be divided into two 
groups—goals attained with music as an end and 
goals attained with music as a means. George 
Boas makes this distinction between aesthetic val- 
ues in his excellent little book, Primer for Critics, 
and the separation seems equally useful for music 
education. 

Think about the end goals for a moment: help- 
ing children learn to 1) like and enjoy music; 
2) know something about and understand music; 
3) be discriminating about music; 4) perform 
music; 5) read music; 6) build a background for 
a lifetime of pleasure and satisfaction from music. 

To help children learn to “like and enjoy mu- 
sic” is, in a way, the over-riding aim of teaching 
music. Regardless of technical and intellectual 
accomplishment, if children do not develop an 
affection for music, other achievements amount 
to little. Fortunately, however, a close relation- 
ship exists between liking and enjoying music 
and “knowing something about and understand- 
ing music,” and the two goals tend to interact 





Jack M. Watsen is Professor of Music, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana. 
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motiv ationally.* Being * ‘discriminating about mu- 
sic” (goal 3) is closely related to both factors.* 

Modern music education theory, especially as 
formulated by experts in the elementary field, has 
tended to stress musical performance in an in- 
formal and social sense and to deride the emphasis 
placed on “show groups” by some music teachers 
and school systems. But since few people, if any, 
question the value of musical performance as a 
means of self-expression, goal 4’s place in the 
list is most secure. 

An important thing to recognize about music 
reading (goal 5) is that one simply doesn’t read 
music or not read it. There are varying degrees 
of skill, running all the way from wild jumps in 
the direction of a melodic movement to very 
precise, meticulous reading. In developing read- 
ing skill, one goes from the very crude, hit-or- 
miss stage to more and more refined levels. 

Item 6, “build a background for a lifetime of 
pleasure and satisfaction from music” places a 
heavy responsibility on teachers. Carry-over of 
musical interest and skill into adult life is by no 
means automatic; it must be carefully planned. 

With music as “a means,” in the other group 
of goals, we have wonderful opportunities to help 
children. First, we have opportunities to use 
music as an outlet for muscular, emotional, and 
mental tensions that build up during various 
school activities. With little fellows who have 
difficulty in sitting quietly for very long, musical 
activity can be a wonderful way to blow off 
steam. It offers marvelous possibilities for relaxa- 
tion and building confidence. 

Second, we have opportunities to use music 
with children as a means of deepening their 
understanding of and appreciation for things and 
events about them. The possibilities are practi- 

cally endless for “playing out” situations, singing 
about them, and so on, and in the process getting 
a real feel for actual life situations. 

Third, we have opportunities to use music 
with children as a means of increasing their 
understanding of people of other times and 
places. Singing songs of the troubadours and 


2. Pepper, Stephen C. Principles of Art Appreciation. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc. 1949. p. 136. 

3. A recent experiment dealing with attitudes of chil- 
dren toward music indicated that a definite relationship 
exists between positive attitude, knowledge, and discrimi- 
nation. 
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trouveres, for example, and learning about the 
part these songs played in the lives of people 
hundreds of years ago can give one a feeling of 
closeness to the time and people that is difficult 
to get from words alone. And how much richer 
the social studies program becomes if children 
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sing the same songs and listen to the same music | 
that is known and loved by children in other | 
parts of the world today. 

Fourth, we have opportunities to use music 
with children as a means of increasing their sen- 
sitivity to the beautiful and spiritual. Music has 
stimulated the poetic side of man and has always | 
played an important role in his worship and cere- 
monies. Music which has come from the out- 
pouring of man’s deepest and most profound 
feelings can inspire children to stimulate and sat- 
isfy their desire for beauty and spirituality. 


How To Use Records 


How can phonograph records be used in 
working toward these goals of music education? 
In general, and particularly with young children, 
it is better to introduce a particular record by 
playing it through and then have the children 
listen to it again ‘and again. Gradually, they will 
begin to sing with the record, if the piece is at 
all melodic. Learning songs from records is, of 
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course, one of the most important and one of 
the most obvious uses of recordings. 
stage, it is often effective for the teacher to move 
freely to the music and encourage the children 
to respond in the same way. Often, too, it is 
helpful to tap the beat or rhy thmic pattern, but 
this should not be forced. 

As children become more familiar with the 
recording, they should be encouraged to become 
analytical about it. This doesn’t mean musical | 
parsing, but it does mean noticing interesting 
and significant things about the music and its per- 
formers. Of course, the older and more mature 
the children are, the more technical their analyses 
will be; but even a kindergartener can see some 
cogent things in a piece of music. Analysis 
should never be approached in a highly formal 
or set way, and should never become an end. 
It should serve as a means of increasing one’s 
understanding and enjoyment of the composition 
and performance as a whole. 

Now to the recording. The example used here 
is a performance of the Negro spiritual, “All 
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Night, All Day,” by a light lyric soprano and 
a string quartet.* Although the recording i is from 
a record album for the first grade, it is appro- 
priate for various grade levels. The level of anal- 
ysis should, of course, depend upon the maturity 
of children, and consequently can’t be dealt w ith 





here on a precise grade-level basis. 


Lines of Development 


| To illustrate how this recording can be used 
to attain the goals we have listed, let’s consider 
certain specific lines of development. 

Tone Quality: Mursell says this is the aspect 
of music that has the greatest appeal for chil- 
dren.5 We have already spoken of the quality 
of the instruments. When directing attention to 
instruments in a particular range, it is sometimes 
useful to adjust the quality control of the record 
player so that the sounds in that range stand out. 
For example, with the cello it would be a matter 
of turning up the bass. The children would no 
doubt notice the lovely quality of the soprano 
voice, and we might want to capitalize on this 
attention to voice quality by playing recordings 
of other voices and encouraging the children to 
| notice and describe the differences they hear. 
This is also a useful device for getting at differ- 
ences in pitch range. 
| Rhythm: This, according to Mursell, is the 
characteristic of music with second greatest ap- 
peal to children. We would, by all means, en- 





jcourage the children to move their arms or 


bodies to the over-all pulse or phrase lines of 
the music, possibly pointing out certain of the 
phrase rhythms. We might point out how nat- 

urally the rhythm of the tune fits the rhythm 
‘of the words. And as a step toward music read- 
ing, we might have the children follow the music 
of the score while the record is played, assuming 
it is available. 

Pitch: We might suggest that the children 
follow the pitch line in the book, noting the 
sounds of the pitches as they are sung or play ed. 
| This, too, is an important phase of helping chil- 
| dren learn to read music through records. What 





4. “All Night, All Day.” Silver Burdett Songs from 
Music for Living. Album 4, Book I. 
5. Mursell, James L. Psychology of School Music 
, Teaching. New York: Silver Burdett Co. 1938. p. 23-26. 
6. Ibid., p. 26-27. 
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we are after here 1s association of the symbols 
with the sounds they represent. Attention should 
also be directed to the accurate pitch perform- 
ance of the singer and the instrumentalists. 

Melody: Following the melodic flow and 
shape with one’s arms is an excellent way to get 
the feeling and sense of a melody. To develop 
awareness of the character of the melody, we 
might play a different record or have the chil- 
dren sing a song with a melody that contrasts 
sharply with the broad, stately melodic line of 
“All Night, All Day.” “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” would be excellent for this purpose. The 
way in which both rhythmic movement and 
pitch movement join to make the melody should 
also be pointed out. 

Tonal tendencies: To develop awareness of 
tonal tendencies, we would try to help the chil- 
dren hear how the melody hovers around, then 
leaves, but always comes back to the “home” 
tone (tonic, or key-tone, as some call it). We 
would also help them to get the feeling of how 
some tones tend to pull toward others—the tone 
on the last syllable of “over” pulling toward the 
tone on “me” in the last phrase of the song, for 
example. And we would tie these and other tonal 
feelings to the problem of music reading or sight 
singing. For example, we might sing the song at 
a different pitch from the one used in the re- 
cording to help the children begin to grasp the 
concept that tonal tendency is independent of 
key and pitch level. 

Harmony: An excellent way to highlight the 
harmonic aspect of this song would be to play 
the chords (given on the musical score)* on an 
autoharp along with the recording. After the 
children have learned the song, they might sing 
it with the autoharp accompaniment and then 
listen while the chords alone are played. 

Form: Attention to the phrases of the song 
could quite easily help the children see that it is 
made up of four phrases, that the first and third 
phrases are alike, but the second and fourth are 
different. 

Musical style: The simplicity of the tune and 
the rhythm and harmony of the song, its medita- 
tive, religious mood and feeling, its dignity, and 
vet its highly personal character, all of these— 


7. Mursell, James L., and others. Music Through the 
Day. New York: Silver Burdett Co. 1956. p. 35 
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and more—involve style. Such traits are easy to 
identify and children can be led to sense them 
readily. To focus these characteristics, we might 
play one or more recordings of pieces that differ 
sharply on this score and guide the children in 
making comparisons. 

Fundamentals of music and musical sym- 
bols: Any number of items in this category could 
be illustrated by this recording: meter (by com- 
paring it with a waltz or a march); tempo (by 
comparing it with another Negro spiritual in a 
contrasting tempo, as “It’s Me, It’s Me, Oh 
Lord”); note values (by showing the relationship 
os meter and note values); key (by pointing out 
the major scale pattern); and so on. 

Musical imagination: The ability to “think” 
musical sounds is an important aspect of musician- 
ship. At some point in the recording, the volume 
could be cut down completely and the children 
asked to continue “singing” the song silently. 
Then when the volume is turned up, they can 
see how well they kept the right tempo and 
stayed in tune. Or they might listen for the key 
tone and try to remember it for a period of time; 
or take the beat and remember it or keep it 
steady for a minute or so; and so on. 

Instrumental skill: Bells could be used beau- 
tifully to accompany the melody of this spiritual, 
as could a recorder or flutophone. As already 
suggested, an autoharp would make a lovely 
chordal accompaniment to the strings, as w ould 
the chords played on the piano. From the stand- 


point of technique, the high degree of technical, 


and musical skill of the string quartet should be 
strongly emphasized. 

Vocal skill: While we would not suggest 
that children try to imitate the quality of the 
voice on the recording, we would certainly en- 
courage them to imitate the singer’s easy style 
of singing. They could learn much, too, about 
good rhythmic phrasing by listening carefully 
to this singer’s effective handling of phrases. 

Elements of artistic performance: Here is 
where recordings are of paramount value. Atten- 
tion to the beautiful phrasing of the instruments 
of the string quartet, their legato movement, 
their subtle nuances, their bending of phrases— 
all can help children greatly to sense and appre- 
ciate the dynamic aspect of musical performance. 
Attention to the singer’s smooth, quiet, undra- 
matic yet authoritative style, her subtle dynamic 
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inflections, and her beautiful vocal line can help 
develop an appreciation for vocal artistry. Im- 
portant, too, would be recognition that singers 
and instrumentalists have much in common. 
Interpretive-poetical elements: A_ record 





such as this can be used most effectively to de- 
velop appreciation of the subtleties inherent in 
fine musical interpretation: the effect of “allness” 
that the singer gives to “all” through her enunci- 
ation of the words; the way she caresses the sylla- 
bles in “An-gels;” the sincerity of her singing of 
“my Lord;” and her increase in intensity of feel- 
ing in singing the second “An-gels.” 

Specific compositions: “All Night, All Day” 
is an example of the many worthwhile recorded 
songs that could well become favorites of one’s 
lasting musical repertory. It is a beautiful song 
for small children to sing and to have sung to 
them. But it is also a song for all ages to enjoy. 
Children to whom such songs are introduced 
favorably are likely to introduce them in turn 
to their families, where they become favorites. 

Relevant biographical, historical, and cul- 
tural facts and concepts: In their folk songs, 
people sing about their surroundings and the 
things that are important to them. “All Night, 
All Day” is a song of a people to their God—a 
prayer and statement of confidence. Here, in a 





way, is a piece of American history—a song that 
came into being in this country, a song that con- 
tains the elements of a variety of cultural influ- 
ences. What better way is there to help children 
appreciate the way folk songs reflect those ele- 
ments than through thinking ‘about songs such as 
this great spiritual? 

And now we have come to the end of our dis- 
cussion, but not to the end of the subject, nor 
for that matter to the end of possible ways to 
use just one recording to help children learn 
to like, to understand, and to perform music. On 
the contrary, we have barely illustrated, not cov- 
ered, the possibilities. Perhaps this is as it should 
be, for where the prospects are untouched, so are 
the opportunities for creative imagination. Today | 
a wealth of the world’s finest music is available 
on records—including records made especially 
for maximum usefulness in the classroom. And 
so to the classroom teacher (with the blessing 
of the administrator) goes the challenge of find- 
ing better ways of using recordings to enrich the 
musical lives of his students and himself. 
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“Veet Me in St. Louis” is fast becom- 
ing the themesong for elementary 
school principals and other educators 
who will take part in the Annual Win- 
ter Meeting of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, NEA, 
scheduled for St. Louis, March 26-30. 
The program—now shaping up—promises to be one of the finest the Department has yet held. 


Burtpinc Our Future TurovucH Quatiry Epucation has been selected as the theme of the 
meeting and will serve as a focal point for most conference activities. In a program of general 
sessions, curriculum foundation assemblies, discussion groups, and a series of special programs, 
participants will explore the major phases of our present and future society and seek ways to 
improve one of their major responsibilities—curriculum planning. 


A unique attraction of this year’s program will be a “Teacher-to-Teacher” program Monday 
evening. Interviewers will question outstanding teachers about effective classroom practices, 
good working relations with elementary school principals, and adaptations of school programs 
to meet changing conditions on the world scene. 


Drama, color, and music will highlight an unusual visual program Sunday night. The presen- 
tation will recall the past, examine the present, and peer into the future w ith the aim of pro- 
viding informational, inspirational, and cultural background for the curriculum foundation 
assemblies and discussion groups to follow. 


Further help for improving the elementary school curriculum will be offered in a number 
of information consultant centers dealing with specific problems in elementary education and 
administration. These centers will be staffed by competent personnel and will provide advisory 
service to participants seeking help with individual problems. 


Other highlights of this four-day meeting include a reception, 
banquet, ‘and dance, sightseeing to points of interest in the St. 
Louis area, and an impressive commercial display of textbooks 
and other valuable school aids. 


Register for the meeting today. Pre-conference registration 
forms have already been ‘mailed to all members of the Depart- 
ment for 1959-60. Remember, pre- -conference registration by 
mail saves you time at the registration desk and costs less. 


See the next issue of THe NaATioNaAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL 
for further announcements about this important conference. 
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SPEAKERS 


Speakers who have accepted invitations to address the convention thus far include: Everett R. 
Clinchy, President of World Brotherhood, who will open the conference Sunday afternoon at 
3:00 p.m. with an address on “The Quality of Moral and Spiritual Courage Needed for our Future 
Society;” Paul R. Hanna, Lee Jacks Professor of Child Education, Stanford University, who will 
present the conference summary at the final general session; and William G. Carr, Executive Secre- 
tary of the National Education Association, who will speak at the dinner Wednesday evening. 


To date, the following persons have accepted invitations to speak at the curriculum foundation 
assemblies and special programs: Floyd A. Bond, Director of Business Education, Committee 
for Economic Development, New York, New York; W. P. Davison, Research Scientist, Social 
Science Division, Rand Corporation, Washington, D. C.; Robert F. DeHaan, Professor of Psy- 
chology and Chairman, Department of Psychology, Hope College, Holland, Michigan; Walter 
Laves, Chairman, Department of Political Science, University of Indiana, Bloomington; and Nor- 
man Ryder, Associate Professor of Sociology, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 


CURRICULUM FOUNDATION ASSEMBLIES 


Current social and economic changes in American life will be discussed in seven curriculum 
foundation assemblies. Each will feature a speaker who will discuss significant trends in his area 
of interest, and an analyst who will raise questions about their educational implications. Attention 
will be focused on our future society and the rapid changes now taking place. Areas to be treated 
in these programs include: 


NATIONALISM AND INTERNATIONALISM THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE CROWD 

ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF OUR SOCIETY HUMAN VALUES IN OUR CULTURE 

PATTERNS OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATION MODERN COMMUNICATION 
INCREASING LEISURE AND THE USE OF TIME 


The small assemblies will be held Monday morning, March 28, at 9:30 a.m. and again on Monday 
afternoon at 1:30 p.m. These programs are being repeated so that each participant may attend 
two. It is not necessary to register for this part of the program. 


DISCUSSION GROUPS 


All groups will discuss the same topic, “Planning the Elementary School Curriculum for the 
Future.” The discussion group program will provide an opportunity for participants to consider 
the need for curriculum revision based on ideas presented at the Sunday night session and at the 
curriculum foundation assemblies. A discussion guide will be made available to all conference par- 
ticipants. 


All day Tuesday, March 29, will be devoted to discussion group meetings. Groups will meet in 
Kiel Auditorium from 9:30-11:30 a.m. and from 1:30-3:30 p.m. Participants will be assigned to 

y . b ea be 
discussion groups when they register. 


SPECIAL CONFERENCES 


Special conferences will be held for the following groups at the Annual Meeting in St. Louis: 
officers of elementary school principals associations in large cities, 250,000 population or more; 
state presidents and state representatives to the national Department; and editors of state elemen- 
tary school principals associations newsletters. Those who will participate in these special confer- 
ences will receive information as to time, place, and program. 
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SPECIAL MEETINGS 


Four topics of interest to elementary school principals will be treated in a series of special pro- 
grams Monday afternoon at 4:00 p-m. Each program will be headed by a person well- informed in 
the particular area and will vary in method of presentation, Topics to be discussed include: 


TESTING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PREPARATION FOR THE PRINCIPALSHIP 


CHILDREN WITH GIFTS ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


EDUCATION CONSULTANT CENTERS 


An important feature of this Annual Meeting will be a series of resource centers dealing with 
specific problems in elementary education and administration. Each center will be staffed by a 
team of consultants well-versed in their particular area and will include a display of materials. 
Participants are invited to visit any or all of the consultant centers to discuss problems and to get 
ideas from the experts on hand. The following consultant centers have been planned: 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL; ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES; THE PRINCIPAL’S OFFICE; FINANCING OUR SCHOOLS; SCHOOL 
LUNCH PROGRAMS; SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAMS; SCIENCE IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


EXHIBITS 


An important part of our conference program again this year will be a display of the most up-to- 
date supplies and equipment in the Convention Hall of Kiel Auditorium. Be sure to include a 
tour of the exhibits in your convention plans. In each booth, you will find a competent staff of 
professional experts ready to answer your questions and discuss with you the materials they have 
on display. The exhibits will open Saturday afternoon, March 26, at 3:00 p.m. and will be open 
at the times shown on the schedule on the following page. 


PRE-CONFERENCE REGISTRATION 


Advance registration forms—including a four-page brochure and two inserts—were mailed to all 
Department members from the headquarters office. This material contains all the information nec- 
essary for pre-conv ention registration. 


Register for the conference on the white insert and mail it to DESP headquarters as soon as pos- 
sible. Mail the hotel reservation blank to the Convention Reservation Bureau in St. Louis. Register 
early if you possibly can. Those who w ait to register in St. Louis pay more. Pre-conference reg- 
istration by mail at $6.00 will be accepted through March 1, 1960. Registration in St. Louis, 
March 26-30, is $7.00 for members and $10.00 for non-members, and will open at 3:00 p.m. Satur- 
day, March 26, in Convention Hall, Kiel Auditorium. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The Resolutions Committee is scheduled to report to the conference at the Business Meeting, 
Wednesday morning, March 30, at 10:30 a.m. Any suggestions you may have for possible resolu- 
tions prior to the meeting should be sent to: David J. Simpson, Chairman, Resolutions Com- 
mittee, Thomas Holme Public School, Philadel phia, Pennsylvania. Your suggestions should be 


received not later than February ro to allow time for them to be considered by the Committee 
in advance of the Annual Meeting. 
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March 29 March 28 March 27 


March 30 
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SCHEDULE OF EVENTS 





morning afternoon ev ning 





SATURDAY, March 26 3:00-6:00 Registration and Exhibits Open 
Education Consultant Centers Open 


9:00 a.m. Registration and Exhibits Open 











> } 
5 10:00-3:00 3:00 FIRST GENERAL SESSION 8:00 
z Education Consultant 3:00-5:00 Exhibits Close | SECOND GENERAL 
- Centers 5:00-6:00 Exhibits Re-open SESSION 

9-30 9:00-5:00—Registration and Exhibits Open 
1 Curriculum Foundation 1:00-3:30 8-30 
Pa) Assemblies Curriculum Foundation p 
S| 1:30-1:30 Assemblies Repeated TEACHER-TO-TEACHER 
= Education Consultant PROGRAM 

Centers 4:00-5:00 
Special Meetings 
9:00-4:30—Registration and Exhibits Open 
™ 9:30-11:00 
< Discussion Groups .30-3- 
&| 1:00-1:30 ai — 9:00 
= | Education Consultant oe Social Activities 
- c Continued 
enters 

> 9:00-3:00 Registration Open 
4 8:00-9:30 
Bs Breakfast Programs— a 
a ° ° 
rs bas Ganon 2:30 FINAL GENERAL 7:00 Banquet 
8 10:00 SESSION Conference Adjourns 
> : 


BUSINESS MEETING 


Notes: Conference registration and exhibits will be in Convention Hall, Kiel Auditorium. Hours—Saturday, 
March 26, 3:00-6:00 p.m.; Sunday, March 27, Registrat’ —9:00-5:00 p.m., Exhibits—9:00-3:00 p.m. and 
5:00-6:00 p.m.; Monday, March 28, 9:00-5:00 p.m.; Tues:..y, March 29, 9:00-4:30 p.m.; Wednesday, March 
30, Registration Only—9:00-3:00 p.m. 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


@ The Sheraton-Jefferson and Statler Hilton Hotels have been designated as conference head- 
quarters. A map showing the location of the various hotels to be used during our meeting and 
of Kiel Auditorium is included in the advance registration forms already mailed. 


@ Registration, exhibits, and all major daytime activities (see schedule) will be held in Kiel Audi- 
torium, 1400 Market Street. Information desks will be set up in the lobby of each headquar- 
ters hotel. 


@ The Press Room and Headquarters Office will be located in Kiel Auditorium, and will open 
at 9:00 a.m. Sunday morning, March 27. These offices will remain open simultaneously with 
other conference activities. 


@ General sessions will be held in the Opera House of Kiel Auditorium. Ev ening activities on 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday will be scheduled in the downtown hotels. 


@ Panquet tickets at $6.00 may be purchased in advance and the money enclosed with your reg- 
istration fee. The Banquet will be held in the Gold Room, Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, at 7:00 
p.m. Wednesday evening, March 30. Tickets purchased in advance may be called for at the 
registration desk in Convention Hall when you pick up your program and badge. 


@ Wednesday morning has been left open for state associations to hold breakfasts. State presi- 
dents have been notified about hours and about hotels they may contact to make arrangements. 


@ A daily news bulletin will be published to keep you posted on conference activities and last 
minute developments. We invite all participants to act as reporters and inform the publicity 
office or registration desk of general announcements and other items of interest. 
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WALLACE B. APPELSON 


MERICAN society is dedicated to a belief in 
the worth and dignity of every individual. 
This democratic belief directs the educational 

ask toward human improvement and construc- 
tive advancement of our culture. Advancement 
requires change; improvements demand revisions. 
Education, in our society, has been the mainstay 
in directing, assisting, unifying, and evaluating 
| progressive changes in our culture. 

In the development of education programs that 
will maintain the school’s leadership status, there 
are a number of basic questions concerning cur- 
riculum which require decisions by the admin- 
istrator. Various authorities have expressed these 
basic issues in slightly varying phraseology. Es- 
sentially, the entire area of concern involves the 
content, process, and sequence of the curriculum. 

Two contrasting philosophies, attempting to 
answer these questions of curriculum organiza- 
tion, are advocated by the traditionalists and 
liberals. Each has its underlyi ing assumptions and 
values. Each has established a defense for its po- 
‘sition. Each involves fundamental choices by 
school principals. This article describes the tradi- 
tional and liberal curriculum viewpoints and the 
implications of each for the school principal. 


Wallace B. Appelson is Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion, Rutgers, The State University, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. 
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The Traditional Viewpoint 


The beliefs of the traditionalists are most 
clearly reflected in the widely used and oldest 
form of curriculum organization: the subject- 
centered curriculum, In this approach, learning 
material is separated into isolated subject fields, 
each existing as relatively independent teaching 
areas. It is assumed that as pupils mature they 
acquire the ability to study new areas in succes- 
sive years. The traditionalist defines this curricu- 
lum structure as a logical, systematic organization 
of content, arranged for ability, maturity, and 
discipline. 

The traditionalists have established a systematic 
defense of their views. Their position derives im- 
petus from the doctrine that there is an accumu- 
lated reservoir of human experience that is the 
heritage of the species. They reinforce their ar- 
gument with Plato’s dicta that there are certain 
truths which can only be revealed after putting 
the mind through exhausting exercises with pre- 
scribed subjects. 

They hold fast to the thought that organized 
subjects provide a coherent, logical, systematic 
plan which aids the teacher and learner. These 
ready-made systems or disciplines are present 
without the need for wasteful organization. Or- 
ganization is facilitated as to level, textbooks, 
tests, audio-visual aids, and over-all instructional 
materials. Orderly continuity is provided since 
learning can proceed from the simple to the 
complex and thereby develop logical thinking. 

The traditionalists further claim that knowl- 
edge can only be obtained through sy stematic 
study and a strengthening of the intellectual 
learning process. A ‘curriculum that is systematic 
is the easiest to plan, change, and evaluate. It will 
be the most likely to be acceptable to the public 
since it represents the kind of school pattern 
with which they are familiar, with which they 
have had relative success, and with which the 
scholars and leaders of the past attained their 
merit. It is a form of curriculum organization 
which the majority of in-service teachers are 
equipped to implement. 


Impact of the Traditional Approach 


Despite protests of positive advantages, the 
author insists that unequivocal adherence to the 
traditional approach of curriculum organization 
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would cause five immediate adverse impacts upon 
children’s educational opportunities. 


The 


follows: 


principal should recognize these as 


1) Such an organization would offer meaning- 
less subject matter for children whose interests, 
potentialities, and abilities are being neglected 
through inflexible systematic studies. 

2) Since subject teaching tends to deal with 
pieces rather than wholes and in life situations 
one needs to draw knowledge from several sub- 
ject fields simultaneously, compartmentalized 
and fragmentary traditional teaching could de- 
velop children who enter life unequipped to cope 
with daily problems. 

3) In the type of dynamic society present to- 
day, where there is continuous turbulence and 
change, logically organized subjects tend to neg- 
lect ‘currently significant social problems and 
events of recent consequence. 

4) A classroom teacher who is well-informed 
on a particular subject may fail to understand 
enough about the pupils being taught and focus 
on the subject rather than the child’s learning 
needs. 

5) Memory, drill, and acceptance of the 
thoughts of others does not lead to a search for 
evidence or the testing of alternate ideas and con- 
clusions, and tends to submerge the student’s 
need for creative individual thinking. 


Certainly, the above represent the least favor- 
able aspects of the traditional form of curriculum 
organization. If a principal were thrust into a 
situation where it was necessary to make the 
most of a traditional program already firmly en- 
trenched, there are several courses of action he 
might undertake to guide learning toward valu- 
able goals despite these drawbacks. 

On the positive side, the principal should re- 
call that: 1) subjects are constantly being remade 
and can be organized to be as flexible as is desired; 
2) subject matter can be taught by a creative 
staff in a meaningful and interesting manner; 3) 
in any form of ‘curriculum, there needs to be 
some form of subject-matter structuring to act 
as a guide to the learning experiences of the 
learners. 

The principal’s responsibility would therefore 
evolve into providing the most competent per- 


sonnel to teach under a traditional organization, 
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and prov riding adequate phy sical features and ad- 
ministrative ar rangements to insure optimum op- 
eration. 


The Liberal Viewpoint 


The liberal or experimental approach is best 
represented by the experience- -centered course 
of study. Proponents of this type of curriculum 
organization recognize that human behavior and 
mental processes have been studied as a science. 
Certain theories of learning have grown up from 
these investigations. These theories concern mat- 
ters of readiness, motivation, individual differ- 
ences, emotional experiences, and personality 
development. 

As a direct consequence of the psychological 
theories, the liberal school subscribes to universal 
education in which each individual is given the 
amount and complexity of training which he is 
capable of utilizing. They submit that a child 
learns through his experiences, each experience 
forming the foundation for new and more com- 
plex learning in the future. The support for this 
belief stems from the insistence that there is an 
intimate and necessary relation between the pro- 
cess of actual experience and education. 

The proponents of liberal curriculum organi- 
zation cite several other underlying assumptions 
and values to support their views. The experi- 
ence-centered curriculum utilizes to the fullest 
extent the total physical and social environment 
of the learner. The teacher is given a free and 
unrestricted hand to use the best and most appro- 
priate resources at the particular time of need. 
When organized around pupil experience, the 
curriculum becomes more psychologically ori- 
ented to the learning needs of the youngsters. 
The sequence of activities is determined by the 
maturation level and problems of the learner. 

There are certain learning propositions which 
the liberal approach to curriculum recognizes 
and attempts to satisfy. Various stages of growth 
of the individual learner bring with them devel- 
opmental tasks imperative for his adjustment, 
Changes in and development of attitudes, emo- 
tions, physical well-being, and intellectual skills 
and knowledges occur simultaneously i in the pu- 
pil and have close interrelationships with his total 
environment. Thus, the immediate culture in 
which the individual interacts, combined with 
the problems of his individual growth, create 
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n op- 


issues which have greater significance for his 


* learning than any contrived in isolation. 


Contrasting the Two Approaches 


If one were to contrast the traditional educa- 


best tional approach with the liberal (experiential), 
ourse {they would arrive at six points of opposition. 
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1) The experiential provides for freedom of 
lexpression and cultivation of individuality while 
the traditional imposes learning from above. 

2) The experiential offers the learner free con- 

structive activity while the traditional creates a 
(docile, receptive, and obedient follower. 
3) In the liberal type curriculum, the youth 
learns through actual experience while the ‘tradi- 
tional offers learning through the teacher and 
the text. 

4) The liberals conceive of education as a 
means with vital appeal to attain the end of satis- 
fying the child’s needs while the traditional 
idea is to train for isolated skills and techniques. 

5) The liberals advocate making the most of 
the opportunity of present life situations while 
the traditionalists try to prepare for a more or 
less remote future. 

6) The experiential curriculum offers the 
learner an opportunity to derive an acquaintance 
with the changing world while the traditional 


confines its scope to static aims and materials. 
| 





Thus, it appears that the central goal of the 
liberal approach to education is to select the kind 
‘of present experience that will live fruitfully and 
creatively in subsequent experiences. 

Opponents of the liberal approach claim that 
a liberally conceived curriculum will be mainly 
expedient and haphazard, offering a disjointed 
education to the youth. Sequence and continuity 
hare difficult to achieve as a result, and materials 
for learning are inadequate. They further protest 
that parents cannot appreciate or understand 
liberal type of curriculum organization. They 
insist that scheduling for an experience-centered 
curriculum is extremely arduous, particularly at 
‘the secondary level, and even if it were not, the 
youngsters do not get adequate mastery of any 
of their needed subjects. 





When the Liberal Approach Is Adopted 


A school principal, supporting the liberal ap- 
proach, would need to assure the presence of 
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eight vital goals in the school’s curriculum struc- 
ture. 


e The curriculum should provide for se- 
quence, continuity, and integration with 
the avoidance of isolated bits of know ledge. 

e The curriculum should give attention to 
developing an appreciation of values as well 
as an acquisition of knowledge. 

e The curriculum should focus on problems 
and issues that are directly related to the 
interests and needs of the pupils and will 
subsequently help orient them to society. 

e Curriculum organization should provide for 

various kinds ‘of planning which will in- 
volve the pupils in areas in which they can 
contribute constructively toward the plan- 
ning. 

e The curriculum should make possible suf- 
ficient flexibility to insure that individual 
differences are satisfied. 

e Since the major function of the school is 
to develop the intellectual possibilities of 
the child, the curriculum must be concerned 
with emotional, physical, and aesthetic de- 
velopment by prov iding those experiences 
which are within the scope of the school’s 
responsibilities, those which are shared with 
other agencies, and those which have been 
acquired by the schools by default. 

e The curriculum should provide for a va- 
riety of activities, methodologies, and re- 
sources which will achieve the optimum in 

effective teaching and learning. 

e The curriculum should help youngsters to 
think critically and enable them to examine 
their own beliefs intelligently, 


avoiding 
total reliance on authority. 


These essentials are the foundation of a libeval 
philosophy of curriculum organization. They 
provide the direction for the principal in his 
quest for providing the fullest educational op- 
portunity for the greatest number of learners. 
They awaken him to the fact that the curriculum 
must serve, not dictate, the educational direction. 
In order to be of optimum value, the curriculum 
must remain dynamic and flexible, ready to meet 
the ev er-changing requirements of society. The 
principal must realize that there needs to be pro- 
vision for continuous educational opportunity 
for each individual, whatever his innate ability, 
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at whatever stage in his life, and for whatever 
length of time desired by the learner. 

The principal assists in providing a broadened 
opportunity for experiences in areas which, al- 
though at the time considered beyond the scope 
of the schools, should be available for the inquisi- 
tive child to explore and develop under his own 
direction. There needs to be a chance offered by 
this flexible curriculum organization for the 
learner, his guardians, and formally appointed 
educators, as well as disinterested outsiders, to 
offer a bit of their own understanding of knowl- 
edge for consideration by the entire group. In- 
formal workshop sessions, over and beyond the 
actual direct instructional periods, where lay peo- 
ple may share their wisdom with the learnet's 
and where learners may share with each other, 
are basic to an experienced-centered program. 

The principal provides leadership for the pro- 
gram through a continuous analysis of curricu- 
lum problems and the formulation of a compre- 
hensive program to answer these demands. He 
needs to foster and maintain a sense of group 
purpose among the instructional staff in the 
school. He coordinates the activities of the va- 
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rious instructional disciplines to assure that a 
unified curriculum is developed. Within this uni- 
fied framework, the principal provides Sones 
specialists wherever needed. 

It would be a false ideal for the principal sin- 
gularly to attempt to direct the entire scope of 
the liberal curriculum by his individual efforts. 
The school administrator, therefore, stimulates 





creative leadership among his entire teaching per- 
sonnel through workshops, in-service training 
courses, faculty seminars, summer field work, etc.| 

However, concentration on the staff is not 
enough. There needs to be an assurance of public 
acceptance of a liberal approach to curriculum] 
structure. The principal must constantly strive 
toward creating an understanding by the public 
of the goals of this form of education. 

When a liberal curriculum is adopted, the ad- 
ministration must select teachers who are thor- 
oughly trained and well- -disciplined in their sub- 
jects. These teachers need to be provided with 
fully equipped classrooms, adequate plants, and 
ample teaching materials. Administrative arrange- 
ments should be made for supplementing the 
classroom-acquired knowledge by providing addi- 
tional learning opportunities through trips _be- 





yond the confines of the school. There should 


be sufficient flexibility in scheduling so that the| 


length of class sessions may be altered to afford 
a time block most conducive to maximum prog- 
gress in the subject. 

In addition, there should be provision for guid- 
ance facilities which aid in determining indi- 
vidual needs in the area of academic and vocz- 
tional choices. This requires a structure permit- 
ting effective courses, differentiated assignments. 
and special programs. Through these means, the 
principal can help guide experiential curriculum 


organization to valuable and desired goals. ‘ 


With public support, with a staff of skilled 
educators, and with a curriculum that provides 
for all who may learn, focuses on real issues, 
and assures competent guidance and direction 
of efforts, there is little chance that the challenge 


of this changing world cannot be met success-| 


fully. Our American society certainly possesses 
the potential for directing the future toward an 
uplift of all mankind. What is needed is the ac- 
ceptance of liberal direction of the educational 
task. Reliance on traditional thinking will ever- 
tually cause a loss of present educational gains 
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THE PRINCIPAL... 
experiences unwritten! 


WILLIAM L. BROOMALL 


T is not always realized that the elementary 

school principal’s job involves many diverse 

duties in a normal routine day. Very little 
training is ever channeled toward the extra- 
curricular. activities that are called for in his ca- 
pacity as principal. 

I do not intend to dwell on the humdrum 
things like supervising teachers, helping to estab- 
lish goals of education, working out report cards 
with parents and teachers, or many other things 
for which you can find help or answers in a 
good textbook. Rather, I would like to mention 
those things that books do not tell us. Let me 
enumerate just a couple. 

A teacher wanted to try an experiment of 
hatching some eggs. All was going well. You 
might remark this has been done many times. 
Yes, it has. But in the evening when it started 
to snow, the eggs began to hatch and the fur- 
nace went out in the building. Who came plod- 





the eggs, took them home with him, and cared 
for six little chicks for several days, assisting 
some of them out of their shells. In general, a 
wet nurse to a bunch of chickens. This is in our 
training? 

Would you even consider that the principal 
would be a midwife to a cat? Humanity is a 
must in this job of ours. Let me explain. 

Early one morning last w eek, a child brought 
a cat down to the door and put her out. The cat 
then proceeded to climb through the principal’s 
window and further proceeded to curl up on 
top of his favorite books in a corner of his book- 
case. Well, we are accustomed to all kinds of 
students. But this was too much! 


William L. Broomall is Principal of the Viers Mill 
Elementary School, Silver Spring, Maryland. 
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Therefore, the principal proceeded to assist said 
cat out the way she had come, but in doing so he 
noted that she (this was established) was about 
to become a mother. The milk of human kind- 
ness overflowed. What did he do? He got a box 
of rags and put her in what was the boiler room— 
now the delivery room—and let her have peace 
and privacy. We are proud to announce it was 
a boy, and both mother and son are doing fine. 
Our problem is, Mr. Anthony: What do we do 
with them now? We feel we are more or less 
related so we have to find them a good home. 
I ask you—what book will give us the answer 
to this type of situation? 

Further, consider the example of a dead bird 
outside the window found by a group of chil- 
dren who carried it in to the principal full of 
questions and curiosity. How do you explain this 
to children? And, furthermore, what role do you 
find yourself in when they insist on giving the 
bird a decent burial? Of course, you are the 
preacher, the mortician, etc. These are the “ex- 
periences unwritten,” the ones we all are facing. 

The PTA suggests raising money for new 
books for the library. The teachers want to help 
and so they come up with an idea of an all-school 
“Faculty Frolics.” Guess what part you play in 
these frolics? Dennis the Menace in the class- 
room scene! This is our job, you ask? 

Yes, this and many others. Talk to other prin- 
cipals and I am sure you will find that it all boils 
down to this: There is more to be done in this 
job being undertaken by you and me than any 
college professor or textbook or other source of 
information can supply the answers for. 

I could go on and tell you more, but J have 
to check with the cat and the chickens and go 
put flowers on the grave and then go to our 
frolics rehearsal! 
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* SCIENCE 


No other children’s encyclopedia covers so much 
science material, with such careful attention 
to the child’s level of comprehension 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
Unsurpassed as a resource in this field, The Book of 
Knowledge presents information required by courses 
of study in schools across the country so that 
it is of practical use in the unit method of teaching. 
MATHEMATICS 
The Book of Knowledge more thoroughly covers the 
current approach to developmental mathematics 
than any other encyclopedia, Helpful articles 
for the teacher as well as stimulating information 
about the history of numbers and measurement 
enrich the whole math program. 
HEALTH EDUCATION 
From the structure and functions of the body 
to the use and care of athletic equipment, The Book 
of Knowledge implements the whole health 
education and recreation program. 
MUSIC and ART 
In more than a thousand reproductions of famous 
masterpieces, in articles about the origin and 
development of art forms, in fascinating descriptions 
of musical compositions, The Book of 
Knowledge reinforces your music and art programs. 
LANGUAGE ARTS 
In richness and diversity of literature, The Book 
of Knowledge is outstanding among encyclopedias. 
Its wealth of stories, poems, biography and 
literature from other countries uniquely enrich 
the language arts program. 


tHE NEW sook oF KNOWLEDGE 
20 volumes—7910 pages—of enrichment material for 
classroom and library. Quick fact-finding cross 
index plus concise fact entries. 11,652 illustrations 
(1482 in color): big, dramatic bleed photographs, 
drawings, modern charts and 238 maps. 
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, GROLIER 
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ng units of work. Because of its unique subject = SOCIETY INC. 


rrangement, many children can use the set The Grolier Building 


1 . . , 575 Lexington Ave. New York 22, N. Y. 
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International Headquarters 
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Candidates for Executive Committee 


Department of Elementary School Principals, NEA 





FOR PRESIDENT-ELECT FOR MI 


Arthur E. Hamalainen—B:S. 1931, Syracuse University; M.A. 1935, Teachers Col- | 
lege, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1943, Columbia Univ ersity. | 





DESP activities: Chmn., Planning Comt., 1952-56; disc. gr. coord., 1955 conf. 

Life member, NEA, DESP; member, NYS Tchrs. Assn., NYS Elem. Prin. Assn., 
Nassau Cry. Elem Prin. Assn., Natl. Soc. for the Study of Ed., Assn. for Supv. and Curr. 
Devel., Manhasset Tchrs. Assn.; Chmn. of Publ. Comt., 1946-50, Vice-pres., 1950-52, Long 
Island "Elem. Prin. Assn.; mem., NYS Elem. Ed. Council of Brd. of Regents, 1952-61; 
mem., Ed. Progress Comt., NYS Elem. Prin. Assn., 1953-56; Advisor to Ed. Policies 
Com., NEA, 1956. Author of articles in prof. journals; univ. instructor in summer sessions, 

Tchr., NYS., 1931-35; Soc. Stud. Supv., K-12, Northport, N.Y., 1935-38; Prin., E. 
Northport, N.Y., 1938-43; Prin., Union, N.J., 1943-45; Curr. Dir. and Prin., Manhasset, 
N.Y., 1945-55; Prin., Plandome P.oad School, Manhasset, N.Y., since 1945. 





Martin C. Tate—B.A. 1933, Arizona State College, Tempe; M.A. 1940, Arizona State 
College, Flagstaff. 

DESP activities (national): Member-at-large, DESP Executive Committee, 1958-61; 
Arizona state representative to the national Department, 1955-57. 

Life member, NEA; member, DESP, Arizona Educ. Assn., AASA, AESA, PEPA; 
vice president, Arizona Educ. Assn., 1944-45; pres., Ariz. Educ. Assn., 1945; Pres., Ariz. 
Elem. Prin. Assn., 1951-52; Chmn. Arizona Educ. Assn. Legislative Committee, 1946-47; 
member, Executive Comm., Ariz. Educ. Assn., 1944-50; president, Phoenix Elem. Prin. 
Assn., 1949-50; mem., AEA Legislative Committee, 1953-55; Secretary-Treas., Ariz. 
Association of School Administrators, 1956-57. 

Elementary school teacher, Arizona, 1933-39; elementary school principal, Saffort, 
Arizona, 1938-48; elementary school principal, Phoenix, Arizona, 1948- 











FOR VICE-PRESIDENT 


Robert J. Shockley—B.S. 1942, Frostburg State Teachers College, Frostburg, Mary- | 
land; M.A. 1947, Teachers College, Columbia University, Ed.D. 1950, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

DESP activities (national): Discussion group consultant, 1956 convention; discussion 
group leader, 1957 convention. 

Life member, NEA and DESP; member, Maryland State Teachers Assn., Teachers 
Assn. of Baltimore County, DESP of Md. State Teachers Assn.; pres., DESP of Baltimore 
County, 1956-57; Who’s Who in American Education, 1954. 

Teacher, Columbia Grammar School, New York City, 1947-50; teaching vice-prin., 
Towson, Md., 1950-52; prin., Owing Mills School, Baltimore Co., 1952-53; instr., McCoy 
College, The Johns Hopkins University, 1954- ; principal, Loch Raven School, Towson, 
Md., since 1953. 





Lois W. Taylor—B.A. 1935, M.Ed. 1948, University of Miami, Florida. 

DESP activities (national): Member-at-large, DESP Executive Committee, 1957-60; 
member, Resolutions Committee, 1959; consultant, annual meeting, 1957. 

Life member, National Education Association, Florida Parent-Teachers Association. ’ 
Member, national DESP, Florida DESP, Florida Education Association, Delta Kappa 
Gamma, Dade County Principals Association, Dade County ACEI. Secretary, 1953, first 
vice-chairman, 1956, chairman, 1957, Florida DESP, president, Dade County ACEI, 1942. 
Discussion group leader, Southeastern Conference of Elementary Principals, 1954, 1956. 
Listed in Who’s Who of American W omen. 

Elementary school teacher, Miami, Florida, 1935-45; principal, Miami Park Elemen- 
tary School, 1948-57; principal of the Emerson Elementary School, Miami, Florida, since 


1957. 
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Col- 
Anne L. Christensen—B.A. 1935, University of Nebraska; M.A. 1945, Teachers 
| College, Columbia University, New York. 
Assn., DESP activities (national): member, Nominating Committee, 1955, chairman, 1956; 
Curr. Nebraska state representative, 1957-60; group summarizer, annual meeting, 1955; member, 
Long DESP Regional Conference on Preparation for the Principalship, Minneapolis, Minne- 
52-61; sota, 1957. 
slicies Member, NEA, Nebraska State Education Association, Nebraska DESP, ACEI, Delta 
sions. Kappa Gamma, Pi Lambda Theta. President, 1955-56, presently secretary, Nebraska 
n., E. DESP; past president, Delta Kappa Gamma; branch president, ACEI, 1942-43. 
asset, Elementary school teacher in Lincoln, Nebraska; laboratory school, University of 
Nebraska; part-time instructor, University of Nebraska; presently principal, Bancroft 
School, Lincoln. 
State 
Marion Cranmore—B.A. 1938, University of Michigan; M.A. 1941, Teachers Col- 
5 8-61; lege, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1957, University of Michigan. 
DESP activities (national): member, Planning Committee, 1955-57; Michigan state 
EPA; representative, 1958-; staff of summer workshop, 1959; convention discussion group 
Ariz, leader, coordinator, 1953-59; DESP representative to National Workshop on Equipment 
146-47; and Supplies for Athletics, Physical Education, and Recreation. 
. Prin. Member, NEA, Michigan Education Assn., Michigan DESP, Pi Lambda Theta, Phi 
Ariz. Kappa Phi; president, Michigan DESP, 1954-56; member, Michigan Educational Policies 
Commission, 1954-56; Michigan Committee on School Holding Power, 1959, Planning 
affort, Committee, Michigan ASCD, 1959; Lecturer, University of Michigan, 1959. 
Elementary teacher, Dearborn, Michigan, 1938, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1939-43; 
principal, Ann Arbor, Michigan, since 1944; now principal, Burns Park School. 
Gladys W. Darling—BS. 1950, M.Ed. 1952, University of Georgia. 
Marv- | DESP activities (national): Georgia state representative to DESP, 1956-39; Georgia 
ollege, representative to Stanford DESP Conference, 1956; consultant, 1953 annual meeting; 
7 member, Evaluation Comt., 1957 annual meeting; dis. leader, 1958 annual meeting. 
~ussion Life member, NEA; member, DESP, Georgia Education Association, Georgia DESP, 
GASA, ASCD, ACEI, Kappa Delta Pi, Delta Kappe Gamma, AAUW, B&PW, Kappa 
-achers Kappa Iota (honorary), American Library Association, President, GEA, 1959-60; presi- 
timore dent, Georgia DESP, 1951-53; state vice president, Delta Kappa Gamma, 1955-57; mem- 
ber, Executive Committee, Southeastern ESP, 1956-59; member, GEA Legislative Com- 
e-prin., mittee, 1951-54; conf. group leader, NCTEPS, 1959. Who’s Who in American Education, 
McCoy 1953; Who’s Who of American Women, 1958. 
owson, Elementary teacher, New Smyrna Beach, Florida, 1917-19; elementary teacher, Way- 
cross, Georgia, 1924-39; principal, Crawford St. School, Waycross, since 1939. 
957-60; Harold D. Miller, Jr.—B.E. 1946, Lyndon State Teachers College, Lyndon, Ver- 


mont; M.Ed. 1955, Boston University. 


ciation. | DESP activities (national): State representative to the DESP, Vermont Elementary 


Kappi mi Association, 1957-. ” : Py ; 

<3. first Life member, NE A; member, DESP, Vermont Education Association, Vermont 
T, 1942. Elementary Principals Association, Southeastern \ ermont Elementary Principals Group, 
4, 1956. Brattleboro Teachers Association; past president, Verrmont Elementary Principals Asso- 


ciation, past president, Southeastern Vermont Elementary Principals Group. 

Rural elementary school teacher, 1941-42; elementary school teacher and principal, 
Springfield, Vermont, 1946-57; supervising principal, West Elementary School, Brattle- 
boro, Vermont, since 1957. 
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Your pupils bring different experiences and abilities to their reading... 


When they can START AT THEIR OWN LEVEL 
and PROGRESS AT THEIR OWN LEARNING RATES— 





WISCC 
they will LOVE TO READ! 
Your teachers will LOVE TO TEACH READING— Chall 
When They Can Provide Materials That Meet —- tin 
The Wide Spread of Reading Abilities! a na 
of Wisc 
of self- 
; ; mentary 
individualized multilevel reading instruction materials nok: st 
for grades 4-6 (and for better readers nde 
in grade 3, slower learners in grades 7 and 8) mentary 

150 carefully graded reading materials (ranging from READ- partmer 

ING GRADE LEVELS 2 through 9) are written especially blish 

to appeal to young readers—include tales of prehistoric | pubiisn¢ 

times, daring exploits, stories of space travel and current | element: 
events. Comprehension and word exercises at the end ofeach = * yments 
reading selection test the pupil in important aspects of ; 
reading and word development. for the 
detailed 

PROVIDES UNPRECEDENTED MOTIVATION as an el 

The pupil corrects his own work and keeps a record of his | These 

progress in the Student Record Book—so he is fully aware of for Wis 

his achievement as his reading skills improve. And because ‘+ ardshi 

he is working with materials at his own level—materials he | a 

understands—he is working independently, willingly, and prospec 

creatively. ure up? 
ECONOMICAL PROGRAM — Respe 
ONE READING LABORATORY SERVES UP TO 40 PUPILS Researc 

The Reading Laboratory is priced at $48.00 as of January 1, 1960 (lower priced 

before then) and the Student Record Book (one needed for each pupil) , that a st 

at 39¢ job for 

To order the Laboratory NOW, write Dept. A. the pre 

For a demonstration of the SRA Reading Laboratory, write shore F 

Department 7 

SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, INC. 

57 WEST GRAND AVE. CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS Donak 
Universi 
as Projec 
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Challenged by three significant events in the 
past two years, the elementary school principals 
of Wisconsin became concerned with a program 
of self-assessment. In 1958, the Wisconsin Ele- 
mentary Principals Association published a hand- 
book stating the characteristics of an ideal ele- 
mentary school principal. Also in 1958, the De- 
| partment of Elementary School Principals, NEA, 
published a research study on the status of the 
elementary school principalship. These two doc- 
uments had great impact because in early 1959, 
for the first time, the State of Wisconsin installed 
detailed certification requirements for licensure 
as an elementary school principal. 
| These events suggested that now was the time 
for Wisconsin principals to assess their past stew- 
ardship, their present status, and their future 
prospects. The question was: “How do we meas- 
ure up? 

Response to this question was immediate. The 
Research Committee of the WESPA proposed 
that a study be launched as the committee’s major 

"job for that year. Immediate responsibility for 
the proposed study was assigned to the Lake- 
| shore Principals’ Group. This group then con- 
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Donald R. Thomas is Assistant Professor of Education, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. He served 
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WISCONSIN PRINCIPALS ASSESS THEMSELVES 


as Project Director for the study described in this article. 


Donald R. Thomas 


tracted for aid from the University of Wiscon- 
sin’s School of Education and its subsidiary, Co- 
operative Educational Research and Services. 

A questionnaire of 74 items was constructed 
to emphasize current behavior of principals. Re- 
spondents were asked to report their actual be- 
havior rather than what they would like to do 
or feel they should do. The instrument was pre- 
tested, revised, and rechecked in light of the sug- 
gestions of the pre-test group. 

In April, the questionnaires were mailed to 

35 people, asking for completion of the instru- 
ment anonymously. There were 822 usable re- 
turns or 72 percent of the total sample. 


Highlights of the Findings 

No attempt was made to paint either an all- 
black or an all-white picture. Human affairs are 
usually gray. But neither was there any attempt 
to duck aw ay from crucial points if they seemed 
negative. Responsible assessment looks at weak- 
nesses as well as strengths, and does so unflinch- 
ingly. 

‘Salar y: The typical Wisconsin elementary 
school principal leads a ten-teacher school w ith 
an enrollment of approximately 300. He earns 
about $5700 per year on the job, as opposed to 
the national average of $6237 reported by the 
DESP study. Compared on a per teacher or per 
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pupil basis, Wisconsin principals are ahead, Micsues ar 
the national average implies a sixteen-teache of the ir 
school with an enrollment of 482. em 

Preparation: According to the findings, 21 per hat this 
cent of the principals possess less than a Bac Headershi 
elor’s degree which means, in comparison With reat de 
some states, less than the minimum standard for as sobs 
a teaching credential. Forty-eight percent, hows, porte 
ever, hold a Master’s degree or more. Unfortu, any dif 
nately, over 80 percent of the principals indicated Admit 
that their present plans are to take less than tWdhuate ot 
college courses in the next two years. (Tw NtVFreed fre 
percent do not intend to take any.) Sixty Pere able 
cent of the sample spend approximately fout,, oo of 
hours or less per week engaged in activities ta 
improve professionally. Leniasl 

Only 26 percent of the sample have had any] robably, 
graduate training in elementary administration ally a | 
as compared with the national average of a, ore 
percent. Half the sample had no graduate trainyy select 
ing of any kind before becoming a principal. 


In the 


p ne ‘ol : , yr contre 
. ractical on-the-job training can also be con hipals di 
sidered an appropriate indication of preparation responsi 














But here, too, some problems were gree ow: feowe 
Over 80 percent of the sample received little o 
no on-the-job training before assuming their i. 
ministrative responsibilities, almost regardless \@a—— 
the number of years they had taught before bey] 
coming a principal. Sixty-three percent have ne 
primary teaching experience and one-third MCATA 
experience at the upper elementary level. Only 
about six percent reported no teaching experiencg 
at all. 
Instructional leadership: The study found tha .¥ 
Wisconsin principals face some serious proble D RE 
in one of their most important roles—as instruc 
tional leader. a cease 
The chief obstacle arises from the fact that} 
many principals teach full time. This cripples} ° a 
their chance to engage in good supervision which) , 
in turn, restricts their ability to make soundjj , «,, 
judgments about teachers. dur 
A second obstacle is the detected tendency for}| © Ap 
basic school policies to be made by higher eche- es 
lons and the implementation of those policies to ae 
be left in the hands of the teachers. For example/jj ™eiti 
over 50 percent of the sample indicated that ac} Freson 
tion for curriculum development is initiated by} 
higher echelons, but determination of teaching] ey 
methods, checking on teacher plans, teacher-} 
pupil planning, and discussion of controversial 
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ad, ‘§ssues are all matters typically left to the decision 


of the individual teacher. This is not necessarily 
condemned, but it is significant in its indication 
iM Perhat this is apparently not currently an area of 
Bachyeadership. Principals do, however, exhibit a 
aw ithyreat deal of confidence in their staffs, and this 
rd for, as substantiated by the fact that most principals 
, howyy yported, defended, and assisted teachers in 
fortumany different ways. 
licated 44ministrative matters: When they have ade- 
i TWO uate office space, some secretarial help, and are 
WEN Freed from teaching duties, Wisconsin principals 
Y Pure able to plan in advance of actual need and 
y fouty an educationally sound manner. 
ties ta In the area of selection and retention of per- 
sonnel, the picture is less positive. Some portion, 
robably near half, of the principals are not typi- 
eationgally a part of the hiring process. In addition, 
7there are some indications that as the decisions 
> traiN}n selection and retention become more difficult 
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judgments about teachers based upon adequate 
evidence, perform on a high professional level. 

It is difficult to see how principals can offer a 
high level of professional leadership when many 
are not allowed a voice in the hiring procedure, 
have little or no opportunity to observe teachers 
and make evaluations based upon sound evidence, 
and are burdened with administrative details de- 
spite inadequate space and help. 

Community relations: Exactly half of the sam- 
ple insisted that their teachers know the commu- 
nity and use its resources regularly. But over half 
of the principals rarely or never participate in the 
political life of their communities; only about 
half become acquainted with the major business 
enterprises of their areas or take leadership roles 
in other community agencies dealing with child 
welfare; and only 37 percent report being in- 
volved in youth agencies such as the Scouts and 
YMCA. In other words, it is not possible to re- 
port that when a principal insists upon commu- 
nity participation by teachers he feels a similar 
obligation himself. 

A great majority of principals require parent- 
teacher conferences and up-to-date cumulative 
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files on every child. There was no way for this 
study to assess how much of the information 
gained through these two methods was in the 
possession of the principals. However, some 
straws in the wind may be indicated by the fol- 
lowing: 45 percent of ‘the sample rarely, if ever, 
evaluate the effectiveness of other than school 
educational agencies; 55 percent rarely, if ever, 
coordinate the efforts of other youth agencies, 
74 percent rarely, if ever, insist that teachers 
visit the homes of children; 49 percent rarely, if 
ever, attend meetings by choice of such bodies 
as the city council and school board; 55 percent 
only occasionally make or have made detailed 
case studies of children who are deviants. 

The typical Wisconsin principal rarely, if ever, 
has made any special study of the area of group 
dynamics or group process. He seems to avoid 
becoming involved with factional groups and 
taking stands on noneducational issues which are 
splitting the community. He is, however, quite 
villing to defend his teachers and their methods 
from unreasonable attack from the community. 

A group of sixteen principals, including the 
President of the WESPA, met during the summer 





for four weeks to discuss the implications of the} 
study with the project director and staff mem- 
bers of the School of Education at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. These are some of the recom- 
mendations of this group. | 
e creation of an all-Wisconsin internship 
training program for elementary principals —_— 
e up-grading of college courses preparing Cc 
people for elementary administration, in- & 
cluding professional workshops to be held 
quarterly in connection with area colleges 
e creation of a Wisconsin Educational Re- 
search Association to encourage research ,WASHI 


and act as a clearing house USE O} 
e allotment by school boards of a portion 
of the school budget for continuing re-' “Nine 


search gun. W! 
e relief of principals from teaching duties in| And—w 
schools of six teachers or more tbe able 
e increased community participation on the |tivities : 
part of both teachers and principals filled w 
e formation of study groups of principals |tions. . . 
to look at educational problems and act in| With 
the political area to bring about their [School 
solution. publicat 
publishe 
conduct 
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| Re- 

earch, WASHINGTON REPORTS ON 

_ |USE OF TEACHERS’ TIME 

rtion 

g re-| “Nine o’clock and ‘A Day at School’ has be- 

gun. What is ahead for boys and girls this day? 

ies in| And—what is ahead for the teacher? Will she 
‘be able to carry out the classroom learning ac- 

n the |tivities she has planned? Or—will this day be 
filled with time-consuming tasks and interrup- 

cipals |tions. . . ?” 

act in| With these words, the Washington Elementary 

their School Principals’ Associations opens its new 
publication, “A Day at School.” The booklet, 
published this fall, reports on a research study 

ae conducted by principals in the Northeast and 
‘Spokane City regions of the WESPA in cooper- 
ation with the Eastern Washington College of 

writing |Education. 

The impetus for the project came from just 
such questions as those raised above. Washington 
| State principals, recognizing the stresses of the 

— ogpaag. crow ded school day, felt i it impor- 
tant to provide some basic information which 
‘would help teachers and principals plan an opti- 
mum learning day. 

Questionnaires: To carry out the study, a 
questionnaire was dev eloped and thoroughly vali- 
dated by teams of principals. The next step was 
a complete survey of one geographical area— 

iced text |Eastern W ashington. Principals in urban, sub- 
urban, and rural schools in this region were sent 
jthe following materials: 1) time-use question- 

naires to be completed by their teachers; 2) per- 
sonal data questionnaires to be filled out by all 

‘ive spell- participating teachers; 3) questionnaires about 

jextbooks |the school in general to be completed by the 
principal. Sixty-seven schools returned the sur- 
vey instruments, representing 25,948 children and 

867 teachers. 
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Use of time by teachers: The following table 
summarizes the responses of 867 classroom teach- 
ers to the questionnaire on how their time is 
spent during the school day. 


Use of Time by Classroom Teachers 


Average Percent 
Activity o. Mins. of total 
Planned teaching-learning ac- 
tivities 217 48 
Changing activities 39 9 
Other activities related to 
teaching 78 17 
Supervisory responsibilities 3 7 
Recording and reporting 22 5 
Special responsibilities 36 8 
Professional jobs 15 4 
Classroom interruptions 10 2 
Total 7 hrs. 33 mins. 100°, 


Over-all school information: Responses to these 
questionnaires were received from 67 principals. 
Some of the major findings: 


e More than half the schools are 20 years old 
or more; 55 percent are single story; 62 per- 
cent have central entrances; 74 percent 
have central lavatories. 

e 25 percent have special classrooms for ex- 
ceptional children and 56 percent have 
designated rooms for this purpose; 64 per- 
cent have central libraries. 

e Parent conferences are held by 28 percent 
of the primary grades, 21 percent of the 
intermediate grades, and 7 percent of the 
upper grades. 


Copies of the report may be obtained at $.35 
each from the W ashington Education Associa- 
tion, gio sth Avenue, Seattle 4, Washington. 
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National Department 


ELECTION TO BE HELD IN JANUARY 


The annual election of DESP officers will be 
held in January. Ballots will be mailed to all 
members for 1959-60 early in the month and 
must be returned within 30 days. 

The nominees for the Executive Committee 
are listed on p. 52-53 of this magazine, along with 
photographs and biographical information. These 
candidates were chosen by the Department’s 
Nominating Committee late in September. 

In addition to the regular election of officers, 
two amendments to the DESP constitution will 
be voted upon. The proposals call for an increase 
in annual dues from $5 to $8 and in life member- 
ship fees from $100 to $150. Action taken on 
these amendments will have a decisive influence 
on the future program of the national Depart- 
ment. All members should be sure to study the 
information in the October and December issues 
of the NEP on this question and then vote when 
they receive their ballots. 
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NOBLE'S 


HANDWRITING 
SYSTEM 
Now Adopted 
in more 
States than any 
other series 


NOBLE’S HANDWRITING 


for EVERYDAY USE 
GRADES 1 TO 8 


Teacher's Manual 
Noble’s HANDWRITING 
MADE EASY . . . $2.50 


A teacher completing this course may a ply for a Certifi- 
cate of Proficiency in handwriting to Noble and Noble, 
Publishers, Inc. 

pe ig DEMONS 25¢ 

rof. T. ERNEST NEWLAND 

AL PHABET Wy, ALL CHARTS, TEACHERS MANUALS 
and many other correlated handwriting aids and Teacher 
Helps available 

NEW ANGEL STAMPS $2.50 SET 

The modern way to mark pupils’ 

papers with rubber stamps. 

COMPLETE CATALOG giving prices & further informa- 
tion sent upon request to School Principals. 


NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 
Dept. NE—67 Irving Place, New York 3, N. Y. 
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NEW STATE REPRESENTATIVES MEET 


Nineteen newly appointed state representatives 
met at DESP headquarters in Washington, Sep- 
tember 25-26, for an orientation conference. The 
two-day program was the third such meeting 
sponsored by the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, NEA. 

During the conference, the new representa- 
tives discussed their responsibilities as liaison Low 

| 


i ibe 
} 
4 


Lo IC “a 
dents o 
officers 


sons between the states and the national organi 
zation, and reviewed the operation and program | —_ 
of the Department. A special luncheon tig 
by the NEA’s Membership Division gave the} Wil 
group an opportunity to learn more about the | Corpor 
National Education Association and its relation-? has est 
ship to the Department. Vincent J. Dodge, DESP | service 
President, chaired the meeting. | tion wi 
Princip 
a conf 
SERVICES FOR LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS | clean 
Presidents of all local elementary principals thirty 
associations—city, county, and district—may re- As a 
quest to be included on the Department’s special publics 
mailing list of local organizations. Last year,} elemen 
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Wheelit is Always Ready! 


—ready to use 
—ready to move 
ANYWHERE! 


Saves time and effort in 
transporting projectors, am- 
plifiers, tape recorders and 
other heavy equipment from 
room to room, floor to floor, 
building to building. Beau- 
tifully designed. Perfectly 
balanced. Precision engi- 
neered. Durably constructed. 














Folding and non-folding 
models. Folding type fits eas- 
| | ily into auto trunk, with am- 
ple room for other equipment. 

Non-folding model for interior 

use. Either may be locked in 

stationary position to serve as 
projection table. Prices—$29.95 
to $79.50. 


| See your supply dealer 
or write Dept. EP 








York 16 * 

lentes GRUBER PRODUCTS CO. 
allas 1 Toledo 6, Ohio 

lo Alto 














nearly 700 groups received free materials from 
the DESP. 

\ special newsletter, Leads for Locals, is dis- 
tributed about four times a year to local presi- 
dents. The October 1959 issue on Topics for 
Local Association Meetings was sent to the presi- 
dents of those groups which have reported their 
officers for the current year. 
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PROJECT ON THE ACADEMICALLY 


‘Of —_ 


ve re With the aid of a grant from the Carnegie 
ut the | Corporation, the National Education Association 
‘lation- } has established a consultant and clearing house 
DESP | service on the academically talented. In coopera- 


tion with the Department of Elementary School 
Principals, the director of the project planned 
a conference November 12-14 on academically 


Ee 


VS talented children in the elementary school. About 
ncipals thirty educators were invited to participate. 

nay re- As a result of the meeting, it is hoped that a 
special publication can be prepared for distribution to 


t year, | elementary school principals and other school 
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personnel. This publication would be sponsored 
jointly by the DESP and the NEA. 


DESP TO PUBLISH NEW PARENT BOOKLET 


A Parent’s Guide to His Child’s Education is 
the working title of a booklet currently being 
prepared for publication. Sponsored jointly by 
the Department of Elementary School Principals, 
NEA, and the National School Public Relations 
Association, NEA, it is the fourth in a series 
of handbooks written especially for parents. (The 
earlier publications were Happy Journey, Janie 
Learns to Read, and Sailing into Reading.) 

The new handbook answers many of the ques- 
tions parents often ask about the elementary 
school program. Each of the major areas of the 
curriculum is discussed, along with suggestions 
about how parents can help the school and their 
children. Many administrative problems—such as 
promotions and reporting—are also considered 
in the handbook. 

Publication of the booklet is tentatively sched- 
uled for mid-winter. 


CONTINENTAL 
Preprinted 


« CARBON 
MASTERS 


140 TITLES for any 
LIQUID DUPLICATOR 
KINDERGARTEN THROUGH GRADE 9 


ENGLISH — Grades | to 9 

PHONICS — Grades | to 5 
SEASONS — Elementary 

SCIENCE — Kindergarten to Grade 6 
ARITHMETIC — Kindergarten to Grade 8 
READING READINESS 

OUTLINE MAPS — All Grades 
SOCIAL STUDIES — Grades | to 6 
HEALTH & SAFETY — Grades / to 3 
HEALTH — Junior High 

GUIDANCE — Junior High 

SPECIAL EDUCATION SERIES 
Write for Complete Catalog 

of 140 Liquid Duplicating Titles 


THE CONTINENTAL PRESS, INC. 
ELIZABETHTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
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ANY 
and Worth reading 


TEACHING MUSIC IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL, Anne E. Pierce. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company. 1959. 239 p. $4.75. 


This is a new book in the field of elementary music 
education that presents a comprehensive coverage 
of the subject. Obviously written for students, the 
chapters are organized with suggestions for study, 
discussion, and activity as well as additional readings. 
Within many of the chapters are lists of songs, 
records or materials for school use. 

The usual areas of musical experience are treated, 
but worthy of special mention are the discussions 
of music in relation to other subjects in the elemen- 
tary school curriculum, the development of the 
young composer, and special school programs. The 
stenographic reports of classroom events are helpful. 
The advice with respect to lesson plans in music, 
classroom management, and reports of pupils’ prog- 
ress should be particularly welcome to those con- 
fronted with their first teaching assignments. 

Though it admirably meets its objective as a book 
for students, it is felt that many elementary class- 
room teachers will also want a copy of this for their 
reference shelf. 


WUSIC IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. An 
Activities Approach to Music Methods and Ma- 
terials. Robert E. Nye and Vernice T. Nye. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1957. 290 p. 


54.50. 


In keeping with its full title, Music in the Elemen- 
tary School emphasizes throughout its pages the use 
of music in activities designed to enlighten and make 
vivid the musical experience for classroom teachers. 
Fach chapter contains numerous suggestions of 
things to ‘o. Materials are abundantly listed and 
classified “or ‘mmediate reference. 

Much emphasis is placed upon the use of instru- 
ments in general music. Harmonic development pro- 
ceeds through acquaintance with the piano keyboard 
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as well as the autoharp and leads to vocal chording 
and improvised chants and descants. The book will 
be useful for both the major in music education and 
the classroom teacher. 


MUSIC FOR FOURS AND FIVES. Beatrice Lan- 
deck and others. Washington: Music Educators 
National Conference. 1958. 30 p. 75¢. 


—_ 


This booklet might best be described as a collec- 
tion of musical anecdotes contributed by teachers of 
young children from all parts of the country. This 
fact alone makes it delightful reading. In addition, 
however, it must be said that the incidents are all 
presented in a manner designed to demonstrate how 
pre-school children can be led to a variety of ex- 
periences with music. Included are two songs cre- 
ated by kindergarten children and a number of light- | 
hearted sketches. 


MUSIC EDUCATION MATERIALS—A SE- 
LECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY. Prepared as a report 
for the Music Education Research Council by the 
Committee on Bibliography, Earl E. Beach, chair- 
man. Washington: Music Educators National Con-} 
ference. 1959. 160 p. $3.00. 





This is a reference book containing short anno- 
tations on a great number of publications in all the 
major subdivisions of the field of music education. 
The sections of the book are as follows: Elementary 
Music Education, Junior High School, Choral Ma- 
terials, Instructional Materials for the Teaching of 
Instrumental Music, Music Appreciation Guides and | 
Reference Materials, Music Theory Texts and} 
Workbooks, Audio-Visual Aids and Teacher Tre | 
ing. The appendix contains an additional (unanno-| 
tated) book list and a catalog of MENC publica- 
tions. 





> 
SCHOOL MUSIC ADMINISTRATION AND 
SUPERVISION. Keith D. Snyder. Boston: Allyn 


and Bacon, Inc. 1959. 365 p. $6.00. 


This publisher’s first venture into the field of 
music education is a valuable addition to the litera- 
ture, filling a void that has long existed. The wedi | 
who is head of the Music Department at Los An- 
geles State College, has drawn on his varied experi- 
ence to write a book that should prove helpful to 
both music educators and school administrators. 

There are two main sections in the book. The | 
first, entitled “Leadership in Human Relations,” deals 
with such problems as personal relationships, the 
curriculum, improving instruction, and public rela- 
tions. The other section is called “Leadership in 
Operational Activities” and covers the topics of 
scheduling, equipment, budget, and housing. The 
appendices contain valuable bibliographical refer- 
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ences and information on judging piano quality, 
sources of musical supplies, copyright law, housing 
facilities, as well as sample budgets. 


YOUR SCHOOL MUSIC PROGRAM. Frances 
M. Andrews and Clara E. Cockerille. Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1958. 289 p. 
$4.50. 


The unique feature of this book is that it presents 
a double look at today’s music program. One of the 
authors is a music educator and the other a school 
administrator. It is a most enlightening procedure 
to consider the “Performing Organizations” in one 
chapter and then learn how “The Administrator 
Considers the Performing Organizations” in the next 
chapter. One has the refreshing experience of look- 
ing at our problems not only from “inside out” but 
also from “outside in” with the detachment neces- 
sary for any objective evaluation. 

In the words of the authors, “As the general ad- 
ministrator needs to be helped to realize that music 
is part of education, so the music specialist needs 
to know that music is only a part of education.” 
The necessity for cooperative effort and the fact 
that the music program cannot develop properly 
apart from the general program are points well 
taken and well developed. 





12 feet of shelf space 
you can roll anywhere 


$36 


unfinished blonde wood 
f.o.b. Birmingham, Mic! 











SHELVES 
ON BOTH 
SIDES 








Size: 37 « 15% in. 
Mobile Bookcase—holds a 12-foot library, rolls 
room to room quietly, conveniently. Flat 
shelves on top and both sides provide ideal 
display space for special exhibits. Easy to 
move and steer on four double-ball-bearing 
swivel casters. Delivered fully assembled. With 
colorless stain-resistant plastic resin finish, $45. 


ORDER DIRECT: [MIOK=- pla 


Dept. P-129, R. H. Stone Products, Box 414, Detroit 31, Mich. 





Here is the program that con- 
tains delightful child-experience 
stories geared to meeting the 
reading needs of every child. 
A systematic presentation of 
skills is offered from lesson to 
lesson, featuring a gradual and 
logical introduction of new 
words. All skills are set off with 
instructional paragraph and 
marginal headings in the Teach- 
er’s Guidebooks. 


Evanston, Illinois 








THE NATION’S BASIC READERS ASSURE SUCCESS IN READING .. . 
THE ALICE AND JERRY READING PROGRAM 


Preprimer through Grade 6 


Correlated for use with the text 
are many essential teaching aids, 
such as: Comprehensive Work- 
books; Vocabulary Workbooks 
for immature groups; Big Pic- 
tures; Integrated Textfilms; 
Rebus, Word, Phrase, and Sen- 
tence Cards; Readiness Picture 
Cards; Sight Vocabulary Word 
Cards; a Picture Dictionary; 
Readiness, Achievement and 
Unit Tests. 


Write for details 


Row, Peterson and Company 


Elmsford, New York 
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The book is interesting, highly readable, and situ- 
ations are discussed as they actually are, not as we 
hope they might be. The anecdotal technique is 
used in an excellent manner, and clever line draw- 
ings add pungency to well-founded philosophical 
concepts. A great deal of attention is given, and 
properly so, to “squaring” the objectives of music 
education with recent findings in the area of child 
development. 

Your School Music Program will be helpful to the 
beginning teacher in giving him a career preview. 
For the experienced teacher, it raises challenging 
(and courageous) questions concerning current 
practice, offers excellent evaluative criteria, and sug- 
gests next steps for effective curriculum develop- 
ment. It also deserves wide reading by general edu- 
cators. 


GUIDING CHILDREN’S GROWTH 
THROUGH MUSIC. L. Eileen McMillan. Boston: 
Ginn and Company. 1959. 246 p. $4.00. 


The author, now associate professor of music 
education at Boston University, writes from the 
vantage point of extensive and successful experience 
as a classroom music teacher, music consultant, col- 
lege instructor, and effective workshop leader. She 
presents her ideas with clarity and substance and 
has resisted the usual temptation of interspersing 


her material with copious and often meaningless 
quotations in order to. achieve impressive docu- 
mentation. 

The chapter headings are provocative and the sug- 
gestions at the end of each section for additional 
readings provide a challenge. For example, music 
as a subject area in the elementary school is pre- 
sented as an opportunity for the teacher and a 
necessity for growing children. Singing is viewed 
as a musical language art, rhythm as a way of know- 
ing children and music better, creative experience as 
an approach to music education, listening as an ad- 
venture for both children and teachers, and skill 
in using and understanding musical notation as one 
of children’s important musical needs. 

Worthy of special mention is the very sensible 
yet seldom encountered approach to content pres- 
entation used in this book. The author is not a 
labelist in the sense that certain chapters are set aside 
as words of wisdom for “The Uncertain and Insecure 
Classroom Teacher” and others marked to be read 
only by the music specialist, consultant, supervisor, 
helping teacher, et al. The point is made that in chil- 
dren’s eyes we are all their teachers no matter what 
our professional titles are. The essential thing to keep 
in mind—says the author—is that at all times when 
we are working with children we must function as 
teachers of children. As such, we need to be con- 
cerned with children’s growth and maximum self- 
realization through music. 





























VISUAL EDUCATION AT ITS BEST 


Welch General Science Charts 
40 Comprehensive, Functionally Colored Charts 


* AUTHORITATIVE 


Specifically Designed for Junior High School Science 


Each chart is COATED with non-glare PLASTIC for protection. Cleans with a 


damp cloth. EACH CHART 29x42 INCHES 
AVAILABLE ON TRIPOD, CIRCULAR BASE, OR WALL MOUNTING. 

No. 1545. GENERAL SCIENCE CHARTS, Set of 40. Printed in color, 
mounted in a charthead, with PORTABLE TRIPOD Set $42.50 

No. 1545A. GENERAL SCIENCE CHARTS, Set of 40. Printed in color, 
mounted in a charthead, with WALL BRACKET Set $42.50 

No. 1545B. GENERAL SCIENCE CHARTS, Set of 40. Printed in color, 
mounted in a charthead, with CIRCULAR BASE ON 
ROLLERS Set $52.50 


W. M. WELCH SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


1515 Sedgwick Street, Dept. EP, Chicago 10, Illinois, U.S.A. 
Manufacturers of Scientific Instruments and Laboratory Apparatus 


UP-TO-DATE 


* GREATER VISIBILITY 
* WIDE RANGE OF CONTENT 


Kighth and Ninth Grade Science 
Elementary Teachers’ Science Courses 


Write for Circular. 


Division of W. M. Welch Manufacturing Company 
Established 1880———— 
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LOOK TO 
RCAVICTOR 
RECORDS 
FOR 


A bea > 
~~ 


NEW 


IDEAS 


THE WORLD’S WIDEST CHOICE OF EDUCATIONAL RECORDINGS 


RLD! 





THE RCA VICTOR BASIC 


RECORD 
LIBRARY FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS: 21 albums, each with notes 
for teachers. 375 classical, modern, folk 
selections. Rhythms, listening, singing, 
special activities material. Non-break- 
able “45" or 78 rpm records IDEA: 
Correlate “Patriotic Songs of America” 
album with history classes. 


FIESTA OF jaca Victor Sa 
FOLK DANCES 


MICHAEL HERMAN’S 
FOLK DANCE ORCH. 






RCA VICTOR WORLD OF 
DANCES. 7 L.P 


FOLK 
albums (or 21 “45” 
Extended Play albums), available sing- 
ly or as a complete graded series. Each 
album includes illustrations, diagrams, 
and instructions. 85 dances, authentic 
music, strong tempo, high-quality, 
durable recordings. IDEA:Recom- 
mended for physical education classes. 


WOW AVAILABLE: 6th EDITION OF RCA VICTOR EDUCATIONAL RECORD CATALOG I~ 


@ RCA\VICTOR 


Witches’ Brew 


NEW SYMPHONY ORCH. OF LONDON 
ALEXANDER GIBSON, COND. 


RCA VICTOR RED SEAL ALBUMS 
offer the world’s greatest artists in 
definitive performances of the classical 
repertoire, including everything from 
the ten-volume “History of Music in 
Sound” 
like “Witches’ Brew” (shown). IDEA 
Use “Witches’ Brew” for Halloween 
and other special-program occasions. 


RCAVICTOR |g) 


MODERN 






RCA VICTOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
ALBUMS give authentic models for 
conversational, idiomatic French and 
Spanish. “Modern French by Sound” 
(shown) comes in all 3 speeds with 90- 
page textbook. “New World Spanish,” 
with 337-page textbook, available in 
L.P. or “45” only. IDEA: Correlate 
with international studies. 





to collections of short fantasies 


’ 


3 EVELT 
THE LITTLE ORCHESTRA SOCIETY 
THOMAS SCHERMAN, COND 


GREATEST SOUND ARO 
WORDS AND MUSIC BY 
SUSAN OTTO & WILLIAM R. MAYER 

RCA VICTOR SOCIAL STUDIES AL- 
BUMS: Newest album designed for cor- 
relation with social studies is ‘Hello, 
World!” (narrated by Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt ), a musical travelogue. Chil- 
dren learn the word for “hello” in many 
languages, hear the authentic music of 
six nations. IDEA: Build a U.N. Day 
program around this new L.P. album. 


RC aVic TOR gerry: 


Jj 





RCA VICTOR LANGUAGE ARTS 
ALBUMS. “Poet's Gold” (shown), an 
excellent two-volume L.P. series for 
elementary and high schools, includes 
My Last Duchess, Gray’s Elegy, The 
Raven, 12 others. Companion volume 
includes The Children’s Hour, The An- 
cient Mariner, 19 others. IDEA: Use 
in literature and speech classes. 
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| RCA VICTOR RECORD DIVsiON cl WANE _ 

Dept. 302, 15SE. 24th St., N.Y — ——s “1 
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1959-60 RCA Victor j AmomEss___ : 
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SCIENCE®! 


CAN HISTORY; 


JOLE INDIANS 


SERIALS SECTION 


MAIN LIBRARY 


No Short Circuits 


with BJ’s UNIQUE ONE-VOLUME INDEX 


One, two, three volumes in use? That won’t “short circuit” 
the set—won’t take a part of the index out of circulation— 
not if the set is Britannica Junior. With BJ the entire index is 
always available—complete in a separate volume. And this 
unique Ready Reference Volume is much more than a 
title-and-page index. It rewards young readers with immediate 
information—pronounciation, thumbnail definitions and chief facts. 
Not only do children find answers easily, but they also use 
and reinforce their dictionary skills—with the alphabetical 
arrangement, diacritical markings and definitions in the Ready 
Reference Volume. At the same time, they are being trained for 
later use of the one-volume index of adult encyclopaedias— 
learning through experience. 


Write for the new free teaching aid, “Experiments in Atomic 
Energy.”’ Address: John R. Rowe, Room 374-MC, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois 
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